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Our  Contributors 


Father  Cornelius  J.  Carr,  the  Principal  of  St.  Peter's  Prep  in  Jersey  City 
has  done  an  excellent  resume  of  an  extremely  difficult  assignment.  The 
very  complexity  and  intensiveness  of  the  Denver  Principals'  Institute 
made  its  reporting  an  almost  impossible  task.  Father  Carr,  however,  in 
his  usual  way  has  accomplished  this  almost  impossible  task. 

Father  Julian  L.  Maline  as  Chairman  of  the  Province  Prefects  Com- 
mittee on  Scholarly  Work  of  Jesuits  once  again  presents  our  readers  with 
the  compilation  of  the  scholarly  writings  of  the  various  members  of  the 
Assistancy. 

The  Deans,  Registrars,  and  Principals  of  our  various  schools  should  be 
awarded  the  accolade  as  Contributors  to  the  article  on  annual  statistics. 
Without  their  help,  the  article  could  not  have  been  written. 
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J.  E.  A.  Principals'  Institute 


REGIS,  DENVER— 1958 

Cornelius  J.  Carr,  S.J. 

"In  the  face  o£  recent  demands  for  more  teaching  of  Russian  in  Ameri- 
can schools,  the  Jesuits  have  brought  out  a  new  series  of  Greek  text- 
books." So  read  the  August  6  issue  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  in  an 
article  on  the  Jesuit  Principals'  Institute  meeting  in  Denver.  Behind 
those  words  lay  the  flattering  truth  that  this  meeting  was  part  of  no 
sputnik-inspired  crash  program  designed  to  modernize  or  Americanize 
the  Ratio  Studiorum.  Here  was  rather  a  conclave  of  men  with  a  common 
traditional  caste  of  educational  thought,  backed  by  four  centuries  of 
successful  experience,  who  were  meeting  for  one  more  periodic  evalu- 
ation of  their  efforts,  acutely  aware,  however,  of  the  various  educational 
currents  swirling  about  them.  As  always,  the  task  would  be  to  draw  into 
the  stream  of  our  educational  tradition  the  best  of  modern  thinking  and 
techniques. 

And  so  in  an  atmosphere  of  fellowship  and  common  purpose,  103 
Jesuits  met  this  summer  to  discuss  problems  of  secondary  school  cur- 
ricula, teaching  techniques  and  personnel  improvement.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  membership  was  comprised  of  province  prefects,  principals  and 
assistant  principals  who  had  come  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
from  Canada,  Puerto  Rico,  Jamaica,  Iraq  and  the  Philippines.  Two 
college  deans,  two  seminary  directors  of  teacher  training,  two  graduate 
students  of  education,  two  high  school  teachers,  three  Tertians  and  two 
Theologians  also  attended.  It  was  hot  when  the  first  meeting  convened 
on  the  evening  of  August  2.  It  was  still  hot  when  the  Institute  adjourned 
after  9  full  days  of  sessions  on  August  13  with  a  round  of  applause  in 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  inspiration  and  guidance  given  the  Institute 
by  its  architect  and  director,  Rev.  Lorenzo  K.  Reed,  S.J.,  New  York 
Province  Prefect  of  Studies.  By  that  date,  the  Institute  had  met  for  4^/^ 
hours  per  day,  save  on  the  "break  days"  which  came  mercifully  after  the 
third  and  sixth  days  of  full  session.  On  three  evenings,  there  were  well- 
attended  administration  clinics  at  which  a  panel  of  experts  discussed 
whatever  problems  were  brought  before  them  by  the  principals  in  at- 
tendance. The  sessions  were  long  and  serious,  but  not  without  their 
lighter  side.  The  cordiaUty  and  sense  of  fellowship  which  characterized 
the  Institute  membership  was  further  encouraged  by  the  wonderful 
reception  given  the  group  by  the  personnel  of  Regis  College  where  the 
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meetings  were  held,  particularly  by  the  Rector,  Father  Richard  Ryan 
and  by  Father  Eugene  Latta,  specially  appointed  to  the  Institute  as  its 
Minister. 

It  is  not  our  aim  in  these  pages  to  write  the  proceedings  o£  the  Insti- 
tute, but  rather  to  select  from  them  what  may  be  o£  interest  to  those 
teaching  in  the  high  schools  and  to  our  college  brethren  who  are  eyeing 
the  work  of  high  schools  with  ever-increasing  interest. 

Curriculum.  Since  curriculum  patterns  in  the  American  Assistancy 
change  from  province  to  province,  it  was  thought  wise  to  begin  our  dis- 
cussion of  curricula  with  the  reports  of  the  province  prefects  of  study 
concerning  the  courses  of  study  peculiar  to  their  particular  jurisdictions. 
This  early  awareness  and  appreciation  of  the  divergencies  in  curriculum 
patterns  throughout  the  country  prevented  much  confusion  in  later  dis- 
cussions. It  became  clear,  for  example,  that  in  the  California  Province 
even  boys  in  the  general  course  were  required  to  take  four  years  of 
mathematics,  whereas  in  other  parts  of  the  country  that  particular  pro- 
gram would  require  three  years  only  or  even  two.  In  the  East,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  a  course  would  require  four  years  of  Latin,  while  in 
the  West,  Mid-West  and  South  a  boy  in  the  general  course  would  not  be 
required  to  progress  further  than  Latin  II.  It  was  presumed  from  the 
start  that  the  curriculum  patterns  of  the  various  provinces  met  the  specific 
needs  of  those  provinces,  and,  as  a  consequence,  never  did  later  discussion 
descend  to  the  level  of  "our  way  is  better  than  yours."  This  phase  of  the 
Institute  pointed  out  quite  incidentally  that,  although  there  are  differ- 
ences in  curricula  among  the  various  provinces,  there  are  also  some  com- 
mon problems,  each,  however,  with  its  own  peculiar  nuance  as  one  moves 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other.  One  such  problem  is  that  of 
getting  boys  to  choose  the  classical  course  when  other  choices  are  open  to 
him,  while  another  concerns  dealing  with  regional  accrediting  agencies. 

School  Evaluations.  "Highly  illuminating  in  this  phase  of  the  Institute 
was  the  composite  picture,  drawn  by  Father  L.  Reed,  of  the  Middle  States 
Association's  evaluations  of  six  New  York  Province  high  schools.  While 
commenting  on  the  highly  selective  nature  of  our  student  bodies,  the  ac- 
crediting group  proceeded  to  point  out  the  consequent  grave  responsi- 
bility which  rests  upon  us  for  challenging  such  able  students.  In  general, 
there  was  agreement  that  the  program  and  philosophy  were  appropriate 
for  the  student  body  which  was  enrolled.  Quite  general  was  the  criticism 
of  the  formalized  nature  of  instruction  which  allowed  too  little  scope  for 
the  active  participation  of  the  students.  The  tendency  to  center  instruc- 
tion around  the  mastery  of  a  single  textbook  also  came  in  for  criticism. 
More  extensive  use  of  library  reference  materials  in  connection  with  daily 
lessons  was  urged.  There  was  general  insistence  upon  a  wider  use  of 
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audio-visual  materials.  In  regard  to  student  activities,  the  assembly  pro- 
gram was  regarded  by  most  committees  as  the  area  most  conspicuously 
needing  improvement.  Generally,  it  was  urged  that  music  activities  be 
expanded.  Cooperation  between  teachers  and  Hbrarian  in  the  selection  of 
books  was  found  wanting,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  librarian  should  be 
brought  into  closer  relations  with  the  staff  through  participation  in  gen- 
eral and  departmental  faculty  meetings  and  in  curriculum  studies.  Guid- 
ance services  were  generally  praised.  An  analysis  of  the  evaluation  reports 
of  these  six  schools  has  led  the  province  prefect  to  believe  that  the  more 
effectively  the  school  helped  the  committee  to  understand  what  it  was 
trying  to  do  and  how  it  was  doing  it,  the  more  fully  did  the  committee 
accepted  the  school's  purposes  and  procedures.  All  of  which  indicates  the 
importance  of  a  very  earnest  and  complete  self-evaluation,  and  a  thor- 
ough preparation  of  the  materials  presented  in  advance  by  the  accrediting 
gi"oup. 

Latin.  Before  discussion  of  the  new  approaches  to  Latin  teaching. 
Father  Lorenzo  Reed  outlined  the  problem  in  this  area  as  he  saw  it, 
expressing  his  belief  that  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  Latin  evidenced  in 
the  Assistancy  is  due  to  poor  teaching.  There  is  a  feeling  among  teachers 
as  well  as  among  boys  that  Latin  is  of  little  value  in  our  modern  world, 
and  consequently  it  has  fallen  from  its  honored  place  in  our  schools.  The 
problem  of  Latin,  thinks  Father  Reed,  is  a  problem  of  method.  In  the 
lower  years  too  much  talking  about  forms  leaves  insufficient  time  for 
meaningful  drill  and  exercises,  while  in  upper  years  there  is  too  much 
emphasis  on  translation,  resulting  in  a  wide  use  of  trots  or  ponies.  As 
taught,  Latin  carries  little  meaning,  less  value.  The  objective  of  the  new 
approaches  to  Latin  study  is  to  develop  the  ability  to  handle  Latin  sooner. 
Grammatical  analysis  and  structure  study  is  held  off  until  the  upper 
years. 

The  linguistic  approach,  preached  and  popularized  recently  by  Dr. 
Waldo  E.  Sweet  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  explained  to  the 
Institute  by  Fr.  John  Brolan,  has  been  recently  adopted  by  the  California 
Province.  Its  aim  is  "to  teach  more  people  more  Latin  more  easily."  It  is 
"a  quick  attack  on  Latin  illiteracy,"  by  which  is  meant  the  development 
of  a  competency  with  Latin  structure  comparable  to  that  achieved  by  a 
Roman  boy  before  his  schooling  began.  Grammar  is  presented  to  the 
student  "exquisitely  distilled,"  just  a  little  bit  at  a  time.  No  exceptions 
are  considered  at  first.  Fundamental  at  this  stage  is  rigorous  drill  work, 
usually  accomphshed  by  the  skillful  use  of  tapes.  The  goal  of  this  phase 
is  the  reading  of  Latin  acquired  as  soundly  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Then  begins  an  acquaintance  with  the  literature.  This  method  discards 
practically  all  Latin  theme  work  as  an  instrument  in  attaining  this  goal. 
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Such  theme  work  is  considered  relatively  inefficient  and  too  slow.  It  is 
felt  that  what  is  learned  or  practiced  by  writing  can  be  "practiced  and 
mastered  by  the  ear  and  the  tongue  quicker,  less  painfully  and  more 
lastingly."  Is  Latin  composition  taught?  Only  in  third  and  fourth  year, 
if  at  all.  Formal  courses  in  Latin  composition  are  thought  better  suited 
for  college,  and  then  only  for  a  mastering  of  style,  not  for  the  learning  of 
the  language. 

The  natural  (or  semi-direct)  approach  of  Father  William  Most  of 
Loras  College,  Dubuque,  was  explained  by  Father  George  Ganss.  The 
cardinal  principal  of  this  approach  to  Latin  as  an  art  instead  of  a  science 
is  that  learning  a  language  consists  in  acquiring  a  set  of  habits,  not  in 
learning  a  set  of  paradigms  or  grammatical  rules.  (The  same  principle 
is  fundamental  to  Sweet's  method.)  These  habits  are  acquired  by  copious 
practice  on  easy  material.  The  process  of  habit  formation  by  which 
natives  learn  their  mother  tongue  is  imitated  here,  and  hence  the  name 
"natural."  Children  are  incapable  of  understanding  grammar  as  such, 
but  high  school  boys,  while  developing  this  set  of  habits,  will  find  a 
moderate  use  of  grammatical  rules  and  terminology  helpful.  Hence  the 
term  "semi-direct"  rather  than  "direct."  This  approach  is  content  at  first 
with  the  ability  to  understand  the  written  or  spoken  language,  but  pro- 
gressively demands  more  and  more  active  mastery  which  is  achieved  in 
the  practice  of  writing  Latin  or  even  in  speaking  it  if  the  teacher  wishes. 
An  intensive  sharpening  of  grammatical  knowledge  is  provided  for  at 
the  end  of  second  year  high  school,  although  it  could  be  delayed  until 
third.  Ultimately  there  is  much  grammatical  analysis  and  understanding 
of  structure.  In  this  method,  as  in  Sweet's,  comprehension  through  read- 
ing is  the  immediate  aim.  Mastery  of  individual  parts  comes  much  later. 
Unlike  Sweet's,  this  method  does  not  require  tape  recordings,  although 
it  can  employ  them  and  be  much  improved  by  their  use.  It  adheres  to 
traditional  grammatical  terminology  and  does  not  require  the  language 
of  structural  linguistics  which  the  first  approach  demands.  For  student 
interest,  this  method  seems  to  have  the  advantage  of  interesting  reading 
matter  whereas  the  former  method  employs  an  endless  succession  of 
drills. 

The  functional  approach,  explained  by  Mr.  J.  Culkin,  is  a  development 
of  the  O'Neill-Hennes  method.  Its  emphasis  is  the  reduction  of  the  dis- 
parate elements  of  Latin  to  a  "general  and  manageable  unity."  It  stresses 
the  notion  of  subjunctive  rather  than  its  many  varieties.  It  emphasizes 
the  generic  notion  of  ablative  rather  than  the  specified  notion,  for  ex- 
ample, of  instrumentality.  It  stresses  the  function  of  clauses  and  phrases 
rather  than  the  grammatical  description  of  these  elements.  It  endeavors 
to  classify  almost  all  the  words,  phrases  and  clauses  of  Latin  under  a  few 
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general  headings  in  terms  of  function.  Proponents  of  this  method  feel 
that  by  an  approach  to  meaning  through  function  and  context,  the  stu- 
dent can  experience  a  valuable  intellectual  adventure.  Thus  the  pupil 
easily  learns  to  grasp  the  thought  of  the  passage  in  and  through  the  Latin 
words  taken  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand.  This  only  can  truly  be 
called  reading  Latin,  one  of  the  two  objectives  of  this  approach.  The 
other  objective  is  writing  English.  Latin  surely  can  implement  the  more 
ultimate  goals  of  expression  in  the  vernacular.  Word  power  is  still  judged 
to  be  one  of  the  surest  indices  of  intellectual  acumen,  and  so  vocabulary 
growth  in  our  students  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Through  trans- 
lation the  student  can  grow  in  his  awareness  of  the  rich  and  highly 
nuanced  English  vocabulary  which  is  at  his  disposal.  By  a  constant  work- 
ing in  context  and  a  continual  encouraged  dissatisfaction  with  approxi- 
mations, the  teacher  will  be  able  to  communicate  this  fundamental  feel 
for  shades  of  meaning.  Transitional  words  in  Latin  guide  the  reader 
along  each  stage  of  development  of  the  closely  knit  unity  in  both  thought 
and  expression  characteristic  of  a  Latin  passage.  Making  a  student  con- 
scious of  these  forces  him  to  focus  on  ideas  rather  than  on  grammatical 
fragments.  It  gives  an  insight  into  the  emotional  and  connotative  aspects 
of  language  which  can  be  overlooked  in  an  over-emphasis  on  the  mere 
meaning  or  deciphering  of  a  passage.  If  translations  are  hasty  and  super- 
ficial, then  all  that  the  English  teacher  has  been  trying  to  build  up  is 
thereby  destroyed.  There  should  be  demanded  a  conscientious  portrayal 
of  the  relations  of  part  to  part  and  part  to  whole,  maintaining  the  light 
and  shade,  the  perspective  of  the  original. 

Mathematics.  The  next  subject  to  come  under  discussion  in  the  cur- 
riculum phase  of  the  Institute  was  mathematics.  The  recommended 
program  of  the  CEEB  Commission  on  Mathematics  provided  the  basis 
for  this  discussion.  Father  T.  Riordan  of  Regis,  New  York,  explained 
that  the  Commission  was  founded  "to  establish  a  truly  modern  cur- 
riculum in  college  preparatory  mathematics."  It  has  no  intention  of 
discarding  large  sections  of  the  traditional  fundamental  discipline.  Much 
of  the  former  material  is  to  be  maintained  but  presented  in  a  more 
modern  way.  The  objective,  therefore,  is  rather  renovation  than  re- 
volution. The  modernization  program  is  also  to  be  accomplished  by  a 
rearrangement  of  the  traditional  subject  matter.  It  is  hoped  eventually 
that  high  school  mathematics  will  be  presented  as  a  unified  field,  not  as 
compartmentalized  into  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  so  forth. 
This  rearrangement  of  traditional  material  will  mean  telescoping  the 
present  four  year  program  into  three  years.  Modernization  of  the  pro- 
gram will  further  be  accomplished  by  the  introduction  of  new  topics.  It 
is  part  of  the  Commission's  task  to  prepare  text  materials  at  present  un- 
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available.  Finally  the  modernization  will  be  accomplished  by  presenting 
the  telescoped,  unified  traditional  material  in  a  new  setting,  according  to 
the  current  view  o£  mathematics  as  a  science,  the  starting  points  of  which 
are  a  set  of  undefined  terms,  a  set  of  relations  and  a  set  of  axioms  on  these 
undefined  terms  and  relations.  This  revamped  curriculum,  of  course, 
will  mean  that  teachers  will  have  to  undertake  further  study.  To  retrain 
teachers,  the  National  Science  Foundation  has  allotted  funds  for  tuition 
and  expenses  for  the  last  several  summers  and  in  the  course  of  the  aca- 
demic year  to  teachers  in  both  college  and  high  school.  Father  Riordan 
urged  that  math  teachers  presently  in  high  schools  plan  to  attend  several 
summer  institutes  if  they  are  to  be  adequately  prepared  for  the  new  math 
curriculum.  Many  colleges  and  universities  are  offering  an  in-service 
institute  after  school  hours  or  on  Saturday. 

Fr.  Jerome  Marchetti  reported  on  the  attitude  of  Jesuit  college  deans 
and  math  departments.  Quite  generally  they  are  endorsing  the  program 
of  the  Commission  on  Mathematics.  As  of  this  writing,  about  half  of  our 
Jesuit  Colleges  still  require  specific  subject  matter  in  mathematics  as  an 
entrance  requirement.  High  school  principals  in  some  instances  appeal 
to  this  reluctance  to  adapt  requirements  as  one  reason  for  not  yet  accept- 
ing the  Commission's  program  which  eliminates  such  compartmentali- 
zation.  There  seems  now  to  be  a  great  deal  of  ferment  and  change  in 
most  college  math  departments.  The  vast  majority  of  Jesuit  colleges, 
however,  seems  to  accept  the  Commission's  recommendations  in  princi- 
ple, and  it  appears  that  they  will  not  exclude  students  who  have  been 
following  the  proposed  CEEB  curriculum  in  their  college  preparatory 
program. 

It  was  recommended  in  concluding  the  discussion  on  mathematics, 
that  we  wait  for  the  final  recommendations  of  the  College  Board's  Com- 
mission on  Mathematics,  that  teachers  be  prepared  for  the  new  curricula 
through  attendance  at  institutes,  group  work  in  the  schools,  province- 
wide  meetings  and  institutes.  The  Institute  membership  was  warned 
that  the  approval  of  the  Provincial  is  needed  for  any  curriculum  in- 
novation, that  textbooks  are  not  yet  available,  and  that  principals  must 
be  sure  that  colleges  will  accept  high  school  pupils  who  are  graduates  of 
any  new  course. 

Religion.  Religion  teaching  in  the  high  schools,  a  cause  of  general 
concern,  next  came  up  for  discussion.  There  seemed  to  be  nearly  as  many 
ideas  on  this  topic  as  there  were  disputants.  Most  were  agreed,  however, 
that  the  religion  course  as  taught  in  the  high  schools  today  needs  a 
thorough  overhaul.  It  is  generally  felt  that  the  emphasis  is  too  negative 
and  that  our  religion  should  not  be  presented  merely  as  a  system  of 
moral  obligations.  It  must  be  shown  for  what  it  is :  not  simply  a  system 
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o£  duties  but  a  response  to  the  riches  of  relevation.  It  is  this  kerygmatic 
approach  to  theology  which  defines  the  structure  and  content  of  all  the 
newly  proposed  curricula.  One  such  curriculum,  explained  in  a  paper 
submitted  by  Father  Meyer,  would  choose  sacred  history  as  the  organ- 
izing principle  of  the  high  school  course.  Proponents  of  this  plan  argue 
that  religion  is  essentially  a  response  to  the  love  which  God  has  lavished 
on  mankind,  a  love  concretely  revealed  in  history  from  the  creation  of 
Adam  down  to  its  climax  in  the  person  and  mission  of  Christ,  and  still 
being  revealed  today  in  the  divine  life  of  the  church.  This  approach, 
they  argue,  was  the  approach  to  catechesis  in  the  apostolic  church,  and 
that  it  is  only  the  modern  Christian  whose  instruction  in  faith  and 
morals  has  been  based  on  catechetics  derived  from  the  post-Tridentine 
theological  tracts.  These  give  modern  man  only  the  dimmest  sense  of 
his  intimate  relationship  with  the  marvels  of  God.  They  point  out,  too, 
that  there  is  considerable  pedagogical  advantage  in  this  approach,  in  that 
sacred  history  is  a  concrete  story  as  opposed  to  an  abstract  treatise. 

Father  Vincent  Novak,  presently  attached  to  the  catechetical  center. 
Pax  Romana,  in  Brussels,  explained  the  work  of  Woodstock  Theo- 
logians on  the  design  for  a  new  religion  course.  Working  on  the  premise 
that  the  laymen's  role  in  the  church  is  different  from  the  clerical  role, 
and  that  therefore  his  training  in  theology  must  be  different,  they  feel 
that  our  religion  course  in  high  school  must  impart  "that  vital  under- 
standing and  love  of  the  faith  which  will  inspire  a  personal  sanctity 
orientated  to  the  lay  apostolate."  They  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
student  must  be  approached  realistically,  as  does  the  program  explained 
above.  All  his  psychological  attitudes  and  modern  needs  must  be  con- 
sidered. Here,  too,  the  approach  recommended  is  the  historical  one,  the 
history  of  salvation,"  the  vast  sweep  of  the  divine  economy  which  leaves 
men  humble,  amazed  at  the  beauty  of  a  loving  Father."  These  similari- 
ties of  the  two  programs  are  ofTset  by  what  appears  to  be  a  difference. 
In  the  program  aforementioned,  the  fundamental  theme  and  unifying 
principle  of  instruction  is  said  to  be  the  "mystery  of  Christ."  Obviously 
this  is  a  Christocentric  theme,  but  as  conceived  no  less  clearly  a  Trini- 
tarian theme,  and  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  sacred  history.  And  so  the 
''mystery  of  Christ"  is  defined  as  being  "the  revelation  of  the  love  of  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  for  fallen  man."  The  "mystery  of  Christ" 
refers  concretely  to  the  whole  content  of  the  divine  plan  of  redemption 
and  to  every  element  of  it.  The  Woodstock  plan  seems  to  focus  more 
determinately  on  the  God-Man.  There  seems  to  be  a  more  explicit  aim 
here  to  employ  the  dynamic  personality  of  Christ  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  student  and  his  generosity  in  living  the  faith.  Christ  is  presented 
in  such  a  way  as  to  capture  their  imaginations  and  hearts,  winning  over 
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their  tendency  to  hero-worship  in  such  a  way  as  to  enUst  manly  loyalty 
and  a  personal  commitment  to  the  Incarnate  Son  o£  God.  There  appears 
also  to  be  a  more  explicit  concern  about  the  liturgy  in  this  program, 
participation  in  which  is  viewed  as  a  further  expression  of  the  student's 
attachment  to  Christ. 

Mr.  John  Culkin,  another  spokesman  for  the  Woodstock  school  of 
thought,  presented  his  view  that  the  most  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
demands  we  set  up  for  the  new  course  is  found  in  the  Christian  Life 
Series,  published  by  Fides.  He  also  recommended  that  three  full  periods 
per  week  be  given  to  the  religion  program  to  underscore  our  serious 
concern  about  the  formal  theological  formation  of  our  pupils.  This 
would  allow  for  a  more  complete  text,  more  time  for  discussion,  and 
enrichment  work  for  superior  students.  It  would  also  allow  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  superior  teachers  throughout  the  religion  classes  without 
detriment  to  the  other  curricular  offerings.  There  must  be  some  specific 
orientation  of  teachers  towards  the  new  high  school  religion  plan  quite 
distinct  from  the  training  in  the  theologate.  Perhaps  in  no  other  phase  of 
the  Institute's  curriculum  discussions  was  there  more  interest  or  more 
discussion  than  in  this  phase  of  religion  teaching. 

Modern  Language.  Father  Julian  Maline  commented  on  a  statement 
on  foreign  language  programs  issued  by  the  Modern  Language  Associ- 
ation of  America  and  endorsed  by  15  national  and  regional  associations. 
The  statement  in  question  is  the  most  recent  and  authoritative  on  the 
subject.  According  to  this  statement,  an  elementary  language  course 
should  concentrate  in  the  beginning  on  the  learner's  hearing  and  speak- 
ing the  foreign  tongue.  The  next  step  is  to  learn  to  read  the  language 
with  understanding  and  without  conscious  translation.  The  translation 
should  be  demanded  rarely  only  as  a  device  in  teaching  reading,  but  may 
be  employed  at  a  later  time  as  a  meaningful  literary  or  linguistic  exercise 
with  high  literary  standards  insisted  upon.  The  next  step  in  the  early 
acquisition  of  language  skills  is  writing,  a  writing  which  utilizes  to  the 
full  the  vocabulary  and  speech  patterns  already  acquired.  If  the  modern 
language  teacher's  background  and  training  are  adequate  enough,  the 
learner's  horizon  will  be  enlarged  through  the  introduction  to  a  new 
culture.  Is  such  a  program  desirable  in  our  schools?  Not  only  desirable, 
but  imperative  if  we  do  not  want  to  be  left  trailing  the  pack  in  the  teach- 
ing of  modern  language.  In  reply  to  the  objection  that  hardly  any  of  our 
students  will  ever  be  required  to  speak  the  language  they  are  learning. 
Father  MaHne  quoted  Dr.  DeSauze,  author  of  the  Cleveland  plan,  as 
saying  that  "even  if  not  one  of  them  speaks  it  later,  the  method  gives  the 
student  an  interest  in  the  language  and  a  sense  of  power  over  it  that 
nothing  else  will."  Desirable  as  the  program  may  appear,  is  it  also 
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feasible?  Till  now  there  has  been  a  serious  dearth  of  satisfactory  text- 
books and  allied  supplementary  materials.  However,  Bruce  is  now  pub- 
lishing a  Modern  Series  in  Foreign  Languages,  authored  by  members  of 
Georgetown's  Institute  of  Languages  and  Linguistics.  The  University 
of  Massachusetts  has  another  set  in  preparation.  The  second  major  ob- 
stacle to  the  introduction  of  the  new  methodology  for  modern  foreign 
languages  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  preparation  of  some  of  our  teachers. 
Often  they  do  not  have  sufficient  fluency  in  the  language  or  the  under- 
standing of  (or  training  in)  the  new  approach.  This  obstacle  can  be 
overcome  by  sending  these  teachers  to  institutes,  universities  or  even 
countries  where  they  can  acquire  the  needed  training  and  background. 
All  signs  indicate  that  the  new  mode  of  language  teaching  will  prevail 
and  immensely  improve  the  teaching  of  modern  foreign  language. 

The  subject  of  teaching  Russian  in  Jesuit  high  schools  arose  in  con- 
nection with  a  paper  sent  from  Woodstock  by  Mr.  J.  Donald  Shenkel. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  whatever  civic  significance  Russian  had  at 
the  moment,  and  whatever  its  intrinsic  values  as  a  cultural  language,  the 
time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  its  introduction,  although  it  was  conceded  that 
the  day  might  come  when  we  would  find  it  in  the  schools  as  one  of  the 
optional  modern  language  offerings. 

Classroom  Psychology.  Father  Edward  Nowlan,  speaking  from  a  rich 
background  of  training  in  psychology,  insisted  that  the  good  teacher 
incorporates  all  the  laws  of  learning  who  builds  up  interest  in  his  subject, 
evokes  much  of  self-activity  from  his  students,  challenges  the  bright 
students,  allows  all  to  experience  a  sense  of  achievement,  constantly 
fosters  a  growing  insight  and  breadth  of  perception,  and,  finally,  instills 
confidence  in  the  value  of  study.  He  explained  that  the  student  Ukes  to 
see  a  subject  rounded  out,  know  its  full  meaning  and  where  it  leads,  likes 
to  have  it  fit  into  his  present  "frame  of  reference,"  and  Hkes  his  per- 
ceptions clear-cut  if  they  are  to  give  him  satisfaction  and  any  degree  of 
confidence  in  his  learning.  He  also  insisted  that  real  thinking  activity 
occurs  when  the  student  re-organizes  and  re-centers  the  problem  for 
himself.  Mere  repetition  of  the  teacher's  ideas  does  not  involve  problem 
solving  or  productive  thinking.  Repetition,  he  insisted,  is  still  the  mother 
of  learning.  Exercise  really  means  self  activity.  The  student  must  be 
taught  the  value  of  self  recitation  in  study,  and  be  taught  to  organize  his 
approach  to  study.  Concentration,  said  Fr.  Nowlan,  is  a  by-product  of 
having  a  goal  that  challenges  the  whole  man,  rather  than  a  matter  of 
nobly  renouncing  distractions.  He  also  pointed  out  that  attention  com- 
manded by  demonstrations  is  not  as  important  as  the  attention  which  is 
voluntarily  commanded  by  the  student.  Transfer  of  training  occurs  with 
every  legitimate  subject  when  taught  correctly.  Some  brilliant  students 
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automatically  transfer  values  of  general  application  to  other  studies  and 
to  life.  Most  students  show  adequate  transfer  of  training  only  when  the 
teacher  is  careful  to  point  it  out.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  transfer  will 
be  the  subtle  contagion  of  the  teacher's  own  enthusiasm,  his  genius,  hard 
working  interest  in  the  subject  and  in  each  of  his  students. 

Mental  Health.  About  ten  percent  of  students  have  real  problems  of 
mental  health.  So  said  Fr.  James  Joyce,  who  pointed  out  the  symptoms 
as  being  vandalism,  impudence,  aggression,  sudden  (or  gradual)  shift 
in  academic  performance,  nervous  habits  (e.g.,  nail  biting) ,  withdrawal 
or  day-dreaming,  drink,  truancy,  cheating,  scruples  of  odd  types,  and 
others.  The  causes  of  these  problems  are  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of 
basic  personality  needs,  such  being  a  need  for  self  respect  or  a  feeling  of 
personal  worth,  the  need  for  acceptance,  for  belonging,  a  need  for  goals, 
for  a  social  role  and  status.  Sometimes  a  boy  is  ashamed  of  his  parents,  or 
his  physical  growth  in  early  high  school  years  may  cause  problems.  But 
basic  to  all  other  needs  is  the  need  for  security.  That  can  be  damaged  by 
disillusionment  in  the  church,  in  one's  self,  in  other  people,  in  not  having 
enough  rules,  having  too  much  freedom.  And  there  are  three  very  special 
areas  where  security  is  needed:  the  intellectual,  the  emotional,  and  sex 
education.  There  is  a  need  for  some  independence,  otherwise  there  will 
be  rebellion.  Boys  are  often  over-protected  by  one  or  other  of  their 
parents.  There  is  a  need  for  a  sense  of  achievement;  a  challenge  is  a  good 
thing.  Mediocre  students  should  not  be  crushed.  In  the  treatment  of  all 
these  things,  we  must  remember  that  we  are  not  junior  psychiatrists. 
Labels  and  diagnosis  can  do  harm.  Remember,  too,  that  we  cannot 
reason  with  the  emotions.  We  should  strive  to  be  good  listeners.  We 
ought  to  know  enough  to  refer  a  problem  when  we  cannot  handle  it 
ourselves.  We  should  be  alert,  know  our  local  agencies,  doctors,  and 
cooperate  with  professionals. 

Planning  a  Class.  The  Institute  next  moved  into  a  discussion  of  general 
methods,  and  talked  about  the  repertoire  of  the  skillful  teacher.  Fr.  John 
Connolly  stressed  the  equally  essential  character  of  remote  and  proxi- 
mate planning  of  lessons.  In  regard  to  the  former,  he  spoke  of  the  proper 
attitude  which  the  teacher  should  have  towards  the  syllabus.  One  at- 
titude that  the  teacher  must  avoid  is  that  which  makes  "covering  the 
matter"  and  "pointing  at  the  province  exams"  the  exclusive  aim  of 
teaching.  The  other  extreme  is  just  as  much  to  be  avoided,  viz.,  the  naive 
notion  that  the  syllabus  is  a  crutch  for  beginning  teachers  and  can  be 
dispensed  with  in  time.  Faithful  adherence  to  the  syllabus  is  the  one 
dependable  device  for  maintaining  uniformity  and  the  distinctive  charac- 
ter of  our  instruction,  and  hence  the  good  teacher  will  completely 
familiarize  himself  with  the  content,  objectives  and  suggested  methods 
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of  the  syllabus  while  finding  ample  opportunity  and  scope  to  make  his 
own  personality  the  instrument  for  communicating  it  to  his  students.  A 
selection  of  dates  for  the  important  tests  is  a  part  of  remote  planning,  as 
is  a  system  of  keeping  marks.  Proximate  preparation  must  not  overlook 
the  careful  planning  of  a  definite  routine  which  includes  the  selection 
of  students  to  be  called  on  for  oral  recitation  and  board  work.  The  daily 
lesson  plan  book  should  be  made  out  to  cover  two  weeks  of  advanced 
work,  and  some  teachers  have  found  it  useful  to  give  the  students  on 
each  Friday  a  detailed  plan  of  the  following  week's  work.  Of  course  a 
class  routine  for  returning  tests  to  the  students  and  reviewing  them  in  a 
profitable  manner  is  very  important. 

Prelection.  Father  Carr  talked  about  the  prelection.  In  its  simplest 
terms,  the  prelection  is  merely  the  Jesuit  method  of  giving  an  assign- 
ment, and  no  class  is  complete  without  it.  It  is  the  most  effective  in- 
strument we  have  for  intellectual  formation  and  unquestionably  the  most 
celebrated  element  in  the  Society's  pedagogy.  Almost  every  characteristic 
feature  of  Jesuit  methodology  can  be  found  within  the  framework  of 
the  prelection.  It  aims  to  define  clearly  the  work  to  be  done,  to  give  the 
reason  for  it,  to  arouse  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  the  work,  to  es- 
tablish its  connection  with  what  has  preceded  and  what  is  to  come,  to 
throw  light  on  the  more  difficult  aspects  of  the  assignment  and  to  suggest 
solutions  thereto.  All  this  should  be  sprinkled  liberally  with  directions 
on  how  to  study  the  matter  at  hand.  More  specifically,  the  prelection 
must  be  carefully  planned,  selective,  adapted  to  the  grade  level  and 
ability  of  the  class,  modest  in  erudite  references.  It  should  also  be  full, 
and  not  sacrificed  for  less  important  and  less  effective  classroom  activities 
which  the  teacher  may  resort  to  because  they  seem  more  important  or 
challenge  his  ingenuity  less.  It  should  be  a  lively,  animated  dialogue 
which  the  teacher  holds  strictly  in  control.  A  basic  working  formula  for 
the  prelection  might  be  found  in  the  following  steps : 

a)  Personal  preparation,  which  in  its  remote  stage  finds  the  teacher 
asking  himself  what  he  must  do  in  this  class  to  arouse  interest,  to  insure 
use  by  the  students  of  an  intellectual  habit  of  study  and  to  prepare  them 
to  give  proof  of  mastery  of  the  assignment  in  the  recitation  periods;  and 
in  its  proximate  stage  he  must  ask  himself  what  particular  result  he 
wants  to  achieve:  memory?  understanding?  organization  of  ideas?  etc. 
He  must  also  ask  himself  here  what  the  nexus  is  with  the  previous  and 
the  subsequent  matter,  what  will  need  illustration,  what  major  ideas 
need  to  be  understood,  what  defect  of  previous  study  along  similar  lines 
needs  to  be  indicated  and  corrected. 

^  j  If  the  field  is  literature,  as  much  of  the  selection  as  possible  should 
be  read  aloud  interpretatively. 
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c )  The  teacher  now  talks  about  the  matter  in  its  total  context.  In  this 
stage,  he  should  ask  questions  on  the  background,  re-create  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  matter  being  studied.  This,  of  course,  presumes  that  interest 
and  enthusiasm  have  been  aroused  during  the  class  on  the  day  before. 

d)  The  teacher  next  translates  or  explains  whatever  demands  atten- 
tion in  the  text.  Here  he  points  out  where  difficulties  in  the  matter  are 
Hkely  to  occur.  In  upper  years  it  is  usually  not  best  to  give  answers  to 
these  difficulties,  but  to  give  just  enough  to  send  the  boys  off  on  their  own 
enthusiastic  hunt. 

e)  The  commentary  follows  in  which  the  teacher  ranges  over  the 
whole  field  of  the  matter  at  hand,  dispensing  whatever  erudition  he  feels 
he  should. 

/)  Only  now  should  the  boys  be  permitted  to  take  notes  which  are 
dictated  by  the  teacher.  Up  to  this  point  the  dialogue  has  been  lively,  but 
in  control  of  the  teacher,  suggested  and  directed  by  him.  This  phase  of 
the  prelection  gives  the  boys  a  chance  to  ask  relevant  questions  and  items 
the  teacher  may  have  overlooked,  or  considered  too  obvious  for  comment. 

Lecture  and  Chal\board.  In  speaking  about  the  techniques  of  lectur- 
ing. Father  Donald  Kirsch  pointed  out  that  students  react  to  what  they 
see,  hear  and  understand.  The  teacher  is  seen,  and  consequently  there  is 
need  for  erect  posture,  a  self-confident  attitude,  neatness,  enthusiasm  and 
alertness.  Gestures  are  essential  and  should  be  made  meaningful.  Man- 
nerisms are  to  be  avoided  because  they  divert  attention.  The  teacher  is 
also  heard,  and  his  voice  is  his  teaching  weapon.  The  voice  must  not  be 
high,  shrill  or  rasping,  and  a  voice  deep  and  heavy  can  be  modulated. 
Above  all  the  teacher  is  understood.  Without  understanding  there  is 
little  or  no  learning.  Hence  the  lecture  should  have  a  definite  organi- 
zation, should  be  adapted  to  the  educational  and  intellectual  level  of  the 
class,  should  begin  by  a  deliberate  effort  to  arouse  interest  and  to  get  the 
pupils  in  a  receptive  frame  of  mind,  and  should  move  forward  smoothly. 
The  lecture  should  be  salted  with  student  participation  which  can  be 
achieved  by  asking  questions,  inviting  participation,  and  so  forth.  At  the 
end  of  the  lecture  the  teacher  is  to  sum  up  and  drive  home  the  salient 
ideas.  In  the  use  of  the  chalkboard,  letters  and  figures  heavy  and  large 
enough  for  all  students  to  see  should  be  used,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  the  teacher  print  when  and  if  he  can.  Also  he  must  be  sure  not  to 
block  the  students'  view,  and  he  must  erase  all  material  no  longer  needed 
so  that  one  idea  at  a  time  can  be  presented  and  the  chalkboard  not  clut- 
tered with  any  irrelevant  items.  Chalkboard  work  should  be  kept  neat, 
clean  and  orderly.  Father  Kirsch  advised  that  extensive  and  more  com- 
plex work  be  put  on  the  board  before  class  so  as  not  to  waste  class  time. 

Open-Boo\  Recitation,  Father  William  Fay  expressed  his  opinion  that 
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the  open-book  recitation  method  can  be  used  successfully  by  a  skillful 
teacher  in  every  high  school  subject.  Perhaps  its  most  efficient  use,  how- 
ever, is  found  in  mathematics  and  science.  This  method,  is  one  which 
calls  for  the  textbook  to  be  open  on  the  desk  during  the  course  of  reci- 
tation. In  English,  for  example,  the  method  can  be  used  when  the  matter 
being  taught  involves  precise  definitions,  when  a  series  of  details  is  being 
considered,  when  relatively  important  text  matter  is  emphasized,  when 
the  visual  aspect  is  important  but  the  matter  too  lengthy  to  be  written 
on  a  chalkboard,  or  when  a  general  mistake  by  the  class  involves  a  point 
of  rule  which  is  clearly  defined  in  the  text.  In  plane  geometry,  the  open- 
book  approach  finds  the  teacher  reading  the  axioms  and  postulates, 
illustrating  each  by  an  example  and  immediately  using  these  rules  to  do 
the  problems  provided.  The  problem  of  reasoning  rather  than  of  memory 
is  emphasized.  There  is  no  emphasis  put  on  the  mere  memorization  of 
the  axioms  and  postulates.  In  class  recitation,  the  doing  of  homework, 
and  even  in  weekly  tests,  the  students  are  encouraged  to  keep  their  book 
open  for  easy  reference  in  finding  the  axioms  and  postulates  that  apply 
to  each  mathematical  step  in  a  problem.  In  this  method  the  memori- 
zation of  the  rules  is  not  stressed,  but  rather  the  immediate  under- 
standing and  use  of  the  rules.  It  is  believed  that  by  stressing  use,  complete 
understanding  is  more  quickly  and  pleasantly  arrived  at. 

Discussion.  This,  according  to  Father  Carl  Kloster,  is  admittedly  a 
very  valuable  teaching-learning  technique,  but  it  must  be  handled  skill- 
fully to  be  really  effective.  There  are  strong  arguments  against  the  use 
of  class  discussion:  i)  too  much  time  is  consumed  in  unimportant  details; 
2)  the  same  few  students  are  inclined  to  do  all  the  talking;  3)  students 
wander  from  the  point  at  issue;  4)  the  teacher  is  not  sufficiently  informed 
on  the  topic  under  discussion,  and  therefore  cannot  guide  the  thinking 
toward  a  conclusion.  Two  sound  reasons  for  conducting  class  discussions 
are  these:  i)  when  a  student  must  express  his  idea  orally  in  the  presence 
of  the  class,  or  defend  it,  or  modify  it  in  the  light  of  further  discussion,  or 
simply  explain  his  idea  to  others,  he  is  forced  to  think  through  the  idea, 
to  make  it  his  own;  2)  class  discussion  promotes  tolerance  for  a  wider 
point  of  view  than  that  held  by  the  individual  himself,  and  in  so  far  as 
he  can  have  this  wider  understanding  he  is  a  better  informed  (and 
formed)  human  being.  The  discussion  leader,  whether  he  be  the  teacher 
or  one  of  the  students,  must  fulfill  three  roles.  As  a  backstop,  he  should 
merely  toss  the  questions  back  to  the  group,  usually  not  answering  the 
questions  himself.  As  a  traffic  cop,  he  refers  questions  to  specific  in- 
dividuals, keeping  voices  down  to  a  reasonable  degree,  allowing  only 
one  at  a  time  to  speak,  seeing  that  all  get  an  opportunity  to  speak.  As  a 
guide,  he  directs  the  discussion  towards  the  unfolding  of  the  problem  in 
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an  orderly  way.  All  this  requires  a  teacher  who  is  really  interested  in 
teaching.  He  will  have  to  possess  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject  discussed, 
an  open  mind  about  the  outcome,  a  sense  of  humor,  interest  in  the 
opinions  of  youth,  and  a  willingness  to  suppress  expression  of  his  own 
opinion. 

Questioning.  Ten  commandments  for  effective  questioning  were  for- 
mulated by  Father  Rudolph  Knoepfle.  1)  Be  prepared,  not  scared — 
organize  the  matter  of  the  questions  and  then  determine  the  techniques 
to  be  used.  2)  All  for  one,  one  for  all — pitch  the  question  so  that  the 
whole  class  is  involved  in  the  answer.  The  question  should  be  dramatized 
on  the  chalkboard,  in  the  teacher's  voice,  in  his  eye  contact  with  the  en- 
tire class.  3)  Mine  for  gold,  not  a  hole — seek  to  draw  from  the  boy  the 
knowledge  he  has,  and  not  always  be  testing  his  ignorance.  The  accent 
should  be  on  the  positive.  4)  Be  fair,  not  a  bear — neither  underestimate 
nor  overestimate  the  student's  solid  knowledge  and  rate  of  progress. 
5)  For  their  \now,  not  your  show — develop  the  student,  do  not  parade 
your  own  knowledge.  6)  Have  fun,  don't  he  glum.  The  class  should 
sparkle  with  variety,  humor,  contests  and  competition.  7)  Run  away, 
don't  delay — spend  only  a  few  seconds  waiting  for  the  answer  if  there 
is  a  rapid  fire  drill  in  progress;  skip  the  boy  who  doesn't  know  but  come 
back  to  him  within  a  minute  with  the  same  question.  8)  Be  concise  and 
precise,  not  a  rambler  or  a  gambler — have  a  very  clear  concept  of  the 
exact  amount  of  the  matter  to  be  covered  in  the  questioning  period. 
QuaUty  answers  should  be  demanded  after  you  ask  a  concise  and  precise 
question.  9)  Every  day,  but  not  all  day — devote  about  one-sixth  of  the 
period  to  questioning.  Jesuits  who  are  noted  for  their  teaching  ability 
make  use  of  the  oral  quiz  daily.  10)  Race  the  what,  endure  the  why.  The 
"what"  lends  itself  to  rapid  fire  questioning,  since  it  merely  concerns 
itself  with  facts  and  forms.  The  "why"  lends  itself  to  reasoned  reflective 
thinking  and  exposition  on  the  part  of  the  student.  In  general,  question- 
ing techniques  differ  according  to  the  subject  matter,  to  the  caliber  of  the 
classes,  and  to  the  particular  years.  There  are  as  many  types  of  question- 
ing techniques  as  there  are  teachers.  The  questions  of  a  teacher  are  not 
only  dictated  by  his  matter  and  the  level  of  his  class,  but  by  his  person- 
ality. InabiUty  to  master  the  art  of  questioning  probably  accounts  for 
more  failures  in  the  classroom  than  any  other  single  fact. 

Problem  and  Project  Methods.  Both  are  part  of  our  traditional , 
methodology,  Father  Edward  Curry  maintained,  in  so  far  as  they  de- 
mand initiative  and  self-activity  of  the  student.  They  provide  moti- 
vation, allow  much  scope  for  the  initiative  of  the  individual,  encourage 
active  learning,  and  also  help  us  overcome  one  of  our  most  glaring  weak- 
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nesses,  the  neglect  of  the  library.  These  are  prerequisites  for  the  adequate 
handling  of  the  problem  method:  i)  the  teacher  must  be  familiar  with 
the  reference  works  in  the  school  library  as  well  as  with  those  in  the 
public  library;  2)  before  being  "turned  loose"  in  the  library,  students 
must  have  some  instruction  on  its  use;  3)  students  should  be  taught 
beforehand  the  proper  way  of  quoting  and  recording  references;  4)  some 
very  definite  and  detailed  reward  system  should  be  worked  out  for  all 
who  do  a  good  job.  The  keeping  of  notebooks  is  one  type  of  project 
method;  allowing  boys  to  be  teachers  for  a  day  is  another. 

Supervised  Study.  Father  Joseph  Perri  defined  this  as  "that  study 
pursued  under  the  alert  and  purposeful  direction  of  a  person  qualified 
to  guide  the  student  in  the  particular  subject  area."  Such  supervision  is 
the  work  of  each  teacher  within  the  framework  of  his  own  class.  Fr. 
Perri  insisted  that  success  in  teaching  should  be  measured  in  great  part 
by  the  ability  which  the  teacher  manifests  in  imparting  to  his  charges 
the  general  principles  of  good  study  as  well  as  the  specific  procedure  so 
needed  by  the  student  in  the  acquisition  of  good  and  effective  study 
habits.  Nothing  is  more  basic  to  Jesuit  education  on  the  secondary  level 
than  the  formation  of  effective  and  worthwhile  study  habits. 

Ratio  Methods.  Father  Charles  Burke  enumerated  and  commented  on 
the  characteristic  Ratio  methods,  excepting  the  prelection. 

a )  Self -activity.  The  main  purpose  of  the  teacher  is  to  explain  what 
the  student  unaided  cannot  understand;  the  process  of  mastery  there- 
after belongs  to  the  active  performance  of  the  student.  In  this  way  only 
can  the  faculties  or  natural  talents  of  the  boy  be  developed. 

Repetition.  This  practice  fixes  that  which  has  been  acquired  and 
organizes  the  knowledge  in  meaningful  relationships.  The  Ratio  enu- 
merates five  types  of  repetition.  First,  a  brief  review  of  the  prelection  or 
explanation  of  new  subject  matter  in  order  to  test  a  pupil's  attention  and 
to  discover  whether  he  has  understood  the  teacher's  explanation.  The 
second  and  most  common  form  of  repetition  is  the  daily  recitation.  This 
is  a  check  on  the  student's  fulfillment  of  his  duty,  but  also  it  brings  to 
flower  the  efforts  of  his  private  study.  The  larger  repetitions  held  weekly, 
monthly  or  biannually  have  a  somewhat  different  purpose.  The  weekly 
repetition  offers  the  teacher  a  fair  test  of  the  pupil's  advancement  in 
learning,  permitting  the  slower  boy  to  consolidate  a  block  of  matter  after 
the  difficulties  of  each  night's  assignment  have  been  corrected  and  en- 
lightened. The  monthly,  quarterly  or  semester  repetitions  accomplish 
many  of  the  advantages  of  the  weekly  repetition  but  on  a  large  scale.  For 
the  first  time  the  parts  fall  into  place  and  emerge  as  a  whole.  A  surprising 
number  of  teachers  resent  the  time  allotted  to  repetition.  To  them  the  im- 
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portant  issue  is  "to  cover  the  matter."  Such  opposition  is  blind  to  the 
many  advantages  of  repetition  and  its  inherent  value  in  the  training  of 
the  faculties  of  intellect,  memory  and  will. 

c )  Memory.  Memory  work  has  always  held  a  place  of  high  importance 
in  Jesuit  education.  The  Jesuit  system  of  education  has  always  prescribed 
generous  doses  of  memory.  As  a  faculty  of  man  the  memory  deserves  its 
own  special  attention  and  development.  Daily  memory  assignments 
should  be  routine  in  our  classes  and  will  be  if  its  importance  is  under- 
stood by  the  teacher.  Perfect  accuracy  in  its  recitation  should  be  insisted 
upon  if  its  full  value  is  to  be  realized.  The  art  of  memorizing  can  gradu- 
ally fall  into  disuse  because  of  a  natural  distaste  by  the  pupil  for  this 
arduous  exercise  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

d )  Emulation.  The  need  of  a  competitive  spirit  in  the  present  world  is 
recognized  by  everyone  today.  This  same  spirit  of  rivalry  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Ratio  Studiorum  as  a  goad  to  learning.  It  is  a  pedagogi- 
cal device  that  appeals  to  boys  who  instinctively  possess  the  will  to 
compete  and  the  desire  to  win.  Competition  should  be  among  equals. 
To  match  two  groups  of  unequal  talents  eliminates  the  element  of  con- 
test, struggle  and  the  pride  of  victory.  In  class  contests  those  who  became 
of  negligence  or  lack  of  team  spirit  have  contributed  to  defeat  should 
receive  some  appropriate  punishment.  Modern  football  and  baseball 
games  are  very  productive  devices  to  use  in  competition.  An  ingenious 
teacher  can  work  out  rules  for  games  which  will  insure  efficiency  and 
progress. 

e )  Practice  in  Expression.  Expression  is  one  of  the  objectives  of  the 
humanistic  curriculum  which  is  in  turn  the  backbone  of  our  high  school 
curriculum.  Precept  and  practice  are  the  means  for  teaching  expression. 
A  formal  study  of  precepts  by  definition  is  not  sufficient  to  train  in  ex- 
pression, but  rather  the  measure  of  competence  is  to  write  correctly  and 
efTectively.  A  good  teacher  will  apply  the  rules  to  practice  every  day.  The 
daily  sentence  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  classes,  the  paragraph  in  the 
English  classes,  and  the  more  lengthy  weekend  compositions  are  essential 
to  progress  in  the  writing  of  a  language.  To  be  successful,  however,  they 
should  have  a  definite  appointed  object  in  view,  such  as  the  application 
of  an  assigned  clause  construction,  the  exercise  of  a  precept,  etc.  If  there 
is  this  constant  practice  in  writing,  done  with  a  plan  and  a  purpose, 
amazing  progress  will  be  made  in  the  course  of  four  years.  For  English 
classes  one  productive  device  is  the  daily  eye  theme,  which  is  a  short 
paragraph  on  observations  of  the  day  previous. 

Audio-Visual  Aids.  The  JEA  Manual,  Teaching  in  Jesuit  High 
Schools,  reminds  us  that  "the  original  formulators  of  Jesuit  educational 
principles  and  procedures  were  ingenious  and  practical  men,  quick  to 
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adapt  to  their  purpose  whatever  was  adaptable."  Father  Ambrose 
Mahoney  gave  his  estimate  of  the  various  audio-visual  aids  which  are 
most  available  for  high  school  work.  He  pointed  out  that  to  use  such  aids 
is  to  be  a  realist:  knowledge  comes  to  the  mind  through  the  senses.  In 
Latin  the  only  tapes  readily  available  seem  to  be  issued  by  the  University 
of  Michigan  Press.  These  tapes  are  for  use  with  Dr.  Sweet's  Latin  WorJ^- 
shop  Experimental  Materials.  However,  the  Latin  recorded  is  usually  of 
the  hard  type  pronunciation,  and  might  confuse  our  beginning  students. 
It  is  just  as  easy  and  actually  better.  Father  Mahoney  feels,  to  make  our 
own  tape  recording  in  the  field  of  Latin.  In  regard  to  English  classes, 
there  seems  to  be  very  little  in  the  Une  of  audio-visual  aids  which  can  be 
used  in  our  first  year  high  school  course.  There  is,  however,  the  LP 
recording  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Reading  and  study  must  precede 
recorded  demonstrations  if  these  demonstrations  are  to  be  profitable, 
otherwise  the  students  find  it  too  difficult  to  follow  the  recording  and 
distractions  set  in  with  consequent  disciplinary  problems.  A  phone  call 
to  the  local  museum  will  often  bring  a  set  of  mounts  from  their  collection 
of  pictures  to  illustrate  for  a  teacher  almost  anything  in  the  humanities. 
Local  libraries  often  have  wonderful  collections  of  records,  tapes  and 
pictures.  In  regard  to  the  sciences,  there  are  movies  available  to  schools 
which  give  a  clear  and  quick  explanation  of  a  whole  field  or  subject,  in 
science,  for  example,  the  structure  of  an  atom.  The  best  films  for  teaching 
seem  to  be  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  films,  but  they  are  costly.  Much 
advanced  planning  is  important  in  the  use  of  films.  If  you  wish  to  get  the 
right  film  and  put  it  into  your  course  where  it  can  do  most  good,  it  is 
necessary  to  plan  four  or  five  months  ahead.  The  main  drawback  in 
using  slides  has  been  the  cost,  or  the  time  and  the  apparatus  needed  if 
one  goes  about  preparing  slides  personally.  However,  the  new  Land 
process  of  making  slides  looks  like  the  best  development  in  recent  years. 
Polaroid  has  recently  produced  a  camera  which  makes  slides  of  anything 
in  two  minutes. 

Classroom  Procedure.  Father  Thomas  Murray  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity of  knowing  well  the  objectives  of  the  course  and  the  means  of  ob- 
taining them.  He  enumerated  several  routes  to  knowledge,  the  shortest 
route,  the  most  economical,  the  most  pleasant  and  the  most  profitable. 
The  shortest  route  would  necessarily  be  best  for  a  class  that  is  considered 
weak,  but  the  route  should  also  be  pleasant  and  profitable.  The  basic 
fundamentals  should  be  given  these  boys  and  their  course  should  be  re- 
stricted to  these.  A  variety  of  methods  of  presenting  the  fundamentals 
should  be  planned.  With  slow  classes  the  emphasis  must  be  on  the 
concrete. 

Abstract  ideas  are  not  easily  assimilated,  and  the  inductive  process  is 
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almost  always  more  eflFective.  The  more  the  senses  can  be  brought  into 
play  while  teaching  these  boys  the  better.  The  best  students  should  follow 
the  most  profitable  route.  This  means  enrichment  over  and  above  a 
thorough  learning  of  the  fundamentals.  To  keep  occupied  on  the  trip  to 
knowledge,  a  good  teacher  will  determine  activities  along  the  lines  of 
interest,  expediency,  enjoyment  and  appreciation.  All  classes  will  have 
the  common  objective  of  correct  expression  of  ideas,  written  and  oral. 
To  realize  this  objective  each  teacher  will  have  to  give  individuals  the 
opportunity  to  express  themselves.  Encouraging  and  demanding  active 
participation  in  class  is  one  of  the  first  means  of  accomplishing  oral  ex- 
pression. Father  Murray  pointed  out  that  the  prelection  is  a  device  which 
offers  all  kinds  of  opportunities  to  teach  the  fundamental  objectives  of 
any  course.  It  will  be  a  lesson  in  how  to  study  and  how  to  analyze,  an 
effective  means  of  demanding  repetition,  of  connecting  knowledge,  of 
giving  a  chance  for  oral  expression,  of  demanding  thought,  and  of 
exercising  the  memory.  Interest  is  developed  by  enthusiastic  and  in- 
spirational teaching.  It  is  aroused  usually  by  making  the  pages  of  the 
text  come  to  life  through  expert  handling  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
Showing  connections,  similarities,  or  actual  identifications  with  those 
things  in  the  life  of  a  teenager  which  are  considered  all  important  by  him 
is  bound  to  result  in  arousing  his  interest  in  the  matter  at  hand.  Enjoy- 
ment will  result  from  a  pleasant  atmosphere.  Variety  is  the  essence  of 
enjoyment  in  a  classroom.  After  knowledge  has  been  instilled  and  inter- 
est created  in  a  pleasant  atmosphere,  it  will  be  a  short  step  to  appreci- 
ation. To  teach  appreciation  the  teacher  must  have  it  himself.  If  a  teacher 
has  no  appreciation  for  the  subject  he  is  teaching,  he  should  set  about 
seriously  to  obtain  it. 

Common  Teaching  Faults.  At  the  head  of  the  list,  said  Father  Claude 
Stallworth,  is  the  fault  of  talking  too  much.  Variety  and  the  students' 
self-activity  are  necessary  for  high  school  teaching;  boys  must  be  kept 
busy  to  be  kept  awake.  A  good  teacher  must  also  be  a  good  actor.  Begin- 
ning teachers  forget  that  one  must  work  to  achieve  motivation  and  to 
stimulate  interest.  These  precious  forces  are  not  automatic.  Most  fre- 
quently boys  fail  not  because  of  any  lack  of  intellectual  ability,  but  be- 
cause we  have  failed  to  provide  them  with  sufficient  motives  for  their 
will.  We  must  teach  enthusiasm  for  learning,  good  habits  of  study,  good 
characteristics  of  critical  thought,  and  eagerness  to  accept  the  challenges 
of  new  situations  and  new  problems  in  daily  life.  If  we  believe  in  the 
values  of  our  system  of  education,  we  should  translate  those  beliefs  into 
terms  the  boys  will  understand  and  appreciate.  Then  with  proper  moti- 
vation, with  a  definite  goal  in  sight,  they  will  have  more  enthusiasm  and 
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zest  for  their  studies  and  their  work  will  improve  and  be  of  permanent 
benefit  to  them.  Some  teachers  stick  too  closely  to  the  textbook  and 
require  brute  memorization  of  the  text.  Here  we  fail  to  stimulate  our 
students  to  independent  thinking.  Show  them  how  to  tackle  a  problem 
and  give  them  a  chance  to  do  so  on  their  own.  Require  them  to  read  for 
appreciation.  Let  them  become  acquainted  with  the  library  by  searching 
for  collateral  materials.  Nothing  can  kill  interest  quicker  than  a  monoto- 
nous mechanical  type  of  teaching.  Some  teachers  are  so  concerned  with 
"covering  the  matter"  that  they  do  not  have  time  to  teach.  "Time  out" 
should  be  taken  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  students  actually  know 
what  has  been  covered.  Beginning  teachers  sometimes  think  that  they 
have  adequately  prepared  themselves  if  they  read  over  the  matter  they 
intend  to  cover  in  class,  but  adequate  preparation  consists  in  much  more 
than  this.  In  the  beginning,  detailed  lesson  plans  should  be  written  con- 
taining the  objectives  of  the  day's  work,  content  to  be  covered,  details  of 
presentation,  questions  to  be  asked,  matter  to  be  assigned  for  study,  out- 
line of  the  prelection.  The  teacher  should  be  so  thoroughly  prepared  that 
he  can  remain  free  of  the  book  most  of  the  time.  Another  common  fault 
of  beginning  teachers  is  failure  to  keep  contact  with  their  class.  This  is 
due  to  several  reasons,  among  them  inadequate  preparation  which  results 
in  keeping  eyes  glued  to  the  textbook.  This  opens  the  way  for  serious 
disciplinary  problems.  Some  teachers  talk  to  the  chalkboard  while  writ- 
ing on  it,  and  some  teachers  talk  to  themselves.  Contact  is  best  main- 
tained by  moving  around,  by  scanning  the  class  visually  while  explaining 
something,  by  being  on  the  lookout  for  raised  hands,  by  making  certain 
that  the  whole  class  hears  the  teacher's  questions  and  the  student's  an- 
swers. A  lifeless  presentation  and  lack  of  variety  can  do  much  to  kill  the 
efJectiveness  of  a  teacher.  Teachers  who  naturally  lack  vivaciousness  will 
have  to  strive  to  achieve  a  semblance  of  it  at  least  if  they  wish  to  keep 
their  students  awake.  Teachers  should  so  plan  their  classes  that  there 
will  be  a  constant  change  of  pace,  of  presentation,  of  questioning,  chalk- 
board work,  and  so  forth.  One  fault  most  commonly  mentioned  by  stu- 
dents is  the  failure  of  a  teacher  to  explain  exactly  and  unambiguously 
what  he  wishes  them  to  do.  Students  are  willing  to  do  the  work  assigned 
if  they  know  exactly  what  is  expected. 

Enrichment.  This  increasingly  important  technique  has  been  defined 
as  "the  substitution  of  beneficial  learning  for  needless  repetition  or  harm- 
ful idleness."  Father  WiUiam  McCusker  stressed  its  values  by  explaining 
its  objectives,  and  asked  that  the  subject  be  given  much  attention  by  all 
connected  with  the  high  schools.  Enrichment  aims  to  challenge  a  boy 
to  use  his  abilities  to  the  full,  to  broaden  the  base  of  his  knowledge, 
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to  deepen  his  understanding,  to  increase  the  level  o£  his  study  skills, 
to  develop  a  love  for  learning,  and  to  encourage  initiative.  However 
homogeneously  boys  may  be  grouped,  there  remains  a  difference  in 
background,  potential,  extent  of  intellectual  growth,  personality  and 
motivation  within  the  class  itself.  Here  the  teacher  must  plan  individual 
enrichment,  even  though  the  class  in  question  may  be  an  honors  class 
formed  on  a  high  ability  level.  Often  we  find  bright  students  all  too 
prone  to  pace  themselves  by  the  rest  of  the  school.  Here  especially  should 
the  teacher  move  in  to  prod  and  suggest.  Teachers  who  apply  the  tech- 
niques of  enrichment,  whether  on  the  class  or  individual  basis,  find  that 
their  reading  is  directed  along  enrichment  lines  and  their  enthusiasm 
for  teaching  is  intensified,  even  to  the  point  of  taking  weekend  or  summer 
courses  in  the  field  of  their  study.  Father  McCusker  proposed  six  ad- 
ministrative problems  concerning  enrichment  which  were  discussed  at 
length  by  the  members  of  the  Institute.  This  discussion  brought  out  some 
factors  which  may  be  of  general  interest.  It  was  agreed  that  the  teacher 
of  the  gifted  need  not  be  experienced,  but  that  he  must  have  a  high 
degree  of  adaptability  and  enthusiasm  for  working  with  these  boys.  It 
was  strongly  urged  that  a  man  become  a  specialist  in  working  with  en- 
riched classes,  and  that,  where  possible,  he  should  not  teach  both  en- 
riched and  regular  classes.  Boys  in  these  classes  should  be  given  no  more 
homework  than  those  in  other  classes.  Twenty  hours  of  homework  per 
week  was  set  as  a  maximum  load  by  many,  and  an  occasional  let-up  or 
"breather"  was  recommended.  The  careful  selection  of  a  teacher  for 
these  classes  seemed  to  be  a  strong  antidote  against  superficiality  slipping 
in. 

Continuing  the  topic,  Fr.  Gerald  Sheahan  spoke  about  various  pro- 
grams of  enrichment.  He  divided  his  paper  into  two  parts,  the  first 
dealing  with  advanced  placement  programs  and  the  other  with  some 
current  scholarship  programs  and  the  proper  preparation  for  taking 
scholarship  examinations.  In  regard  to  the  first  point,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  Advanced  Placement  Program  has  the  enthusiastic  backing  of  all 
the  Jesuit  high  schools,  although  there  are  many  problems  with  the 
program  that  have  yet  to  be  worked  out.  In  many  areas  there  are  special 
arrangements  between  Jesuit  high  schools  and  colleges  on  an  individual 
or  on  a  province-wide  basis.  After  mentioning  several  distinct  scholar- 
ship programs,  Fr.  Sheahan  talked  about  the  preparation  for  scholarship 
examinations.  It  seems  that  an  enriched  curriculum  and  wide  reading 
are  the  best  preparations.  General  training  in  vocabulary  building  is 
highly  desirable  and  results  in  better  scores  on  examinations.  This  means 
making  the  boys  word-conscious.  Practice  gained  on  teacher-made  ex- 
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aminations  in  which  testing  techniques  are  patterned  on  the  National 
Merit  tests,  has  proven  to  be  helpful.  It  was  felt  that  practice  on  college 
board  exams  has  limited  but  real  value.  Studies  indicate  that  taking  the 
SAT-V  and  the  SAT-M  in  Junior  Year  for  practice  is  worth  the  expense 
and  inconvenience. 

Teaching  Gifted  Students.  Father  Cornelius  Carr  maintained  that 
homogeneous  (or  "ability")  grouping  seems  to  be  an  essential  pre- 
requisite for  effective  enrichment.  The  best  type  of  homogeneous  group- 
ing would  seem  to  be  the  modified  grouping  which  circumvents  many 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  strictly  homogeneous  group.  By  this  grouping  is 
meant  the  practice  of  putting  the  best  boys  in  the  honors  classes,  and  then 
mixing  the  remainder  indiscriminately  among  the  other  classes  of  a 
given  year,  so  that  in  no  one  class  is  there  an  aggregation  of  poor  stu- 
dents. If  such  grouping  proves  impractical  in  a  given  situation,  the 
teacher's  load,  it  was  agreed,  should  be  lightened  considerably  to  enable 
him  to  give  time  and  thought  to  the  enrichment  programs  which  he  sets 
up  for  individuals  in  his  class.  Before  tackling  the  problems  of  moti- 
vation and  of  method,  the  characteristics  of  the  gifted  student  were  out- 
Uned.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  such  areas  as  arithmetic  computation, 
spelling  and  the  facts  of  history  and  civics,  the  gifted  student  turns  in  an 
inferior  performance  very  often.  Why  ?  Because  these  things  are  beneath 
him  and  hence  are  no  challenge  at  all,  simple  memory,  not  worth  the 
efTort.  But  where  there  is  a  challenge  for  the  mind,  such  as  there  is  in 
reading,  language  usage,  arithmetic  reasoning,  science,  literature  and  the 
arts,  the  superiority  of  the  students  shows  itself.  Such  boys  have  many- 
sided  and  spontaneous  interests,  they  read  better  and  more  avidly  than 
the  average  youngster,  and  they  like  to  collect  and  classify  things — 
butterflies,  stamps,  seashells,  and  so  on.  Their  interests  are  usually  two 
or  three  years  in  advance  of  those  of  others  their  own  age,  and  they  have 
a  number  and  variety  of  hobbies.  They  ask  a  lot  of  questions,  more  in- 
telligent ones,  and  they  ask  them  more  insistently.  The  under-achiever 
is  always  a  problem :  a  boy  who  could  do  very  well,  a  truly  gifted  student, 
who  is  satisfied  with  inferior  work.  Studies  reveal  that  such  lads  come 
often  from  broken  homes,  or  from  homes  where  there  is  considerable 
strife  and  strain.  Poor  health,  marked  immaturity,  frequent  school  trans- 
fers, and  laziness  are  other  frequent  causes  of  under-achievement.  Boys 
of  this  sort  have  acquired  notoriously  bad  study  habits,  and  they  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  settle  down  to  work.  Questions  of  motivation  and 
method  cannot  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Both  demand  study 
and  effort.  The  most  effective  motivation  is  the  type  that  is  built  into  the 
work  at  hand,  and  not  extrinsic  to  it.  The  work  must  be  so  presented  as 
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to  stimulate  interest,  to  reveal  the  intrinsic  worth  o£  the  subject.  Moti- 
vation of  this  sort  can  be  provided  for  the  gifted  student  by  capitalizing 
on  his  naturally  strong  and  intellectual  curiosity  and  his  interest  in  read- 
ing. It  also  helps  to  inform  boys  individually  and  in  a  general  way  of 
their  recorded  potential,  to  gear  the  prelection,  recitation  and  testing  to 
their  intelligence  rather  than  to  their  memory.  There  must  be  constant 
challenge.  The  poorer  students  in  high  ability  classes  must  be  made  to 
gain  confidence  in  themselves  academically,  to  acquire  a  sense  of  achieve- 
ment, by  being  made  to  contribute  significantly  to  class  work.  For  the 
under-achiever,  there  is  no  adequate  substitue  for  an  interview  in  trying 
to  get  at  the  reason  behind  relatively  poor  academic  performance.  High 
ability  homogeneous  classes  require  a  special  sort  of  teacher.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  teacher  of  the  gifted  be  himself  gifted.  He  should  dis- 
play unusual  sensitivity  in  recognizing  the  potentialities  of  such  pupils, 
and  equally  important  is  his  attitude  toward  his  work.  He  must  be  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  practice  of  ability  grouping  and  with  the  phi- 
losophy underlying  it.  He  must  be  alert,  friendly,  understanding,  con- 
structive, skillfull  in  leading  discussions.  He  must  be  demanding,  must 
hold  his  standards  of  achievement  high,  actively  encourage  students  to 
set  a  fast  learning  pace  for  themselves  and  to  stretch  their  minds. 

Father  John  Sullivan  talked  convincingly  of  the  obligation  of  princi- 
pals to  improve  teaching  by  supervision.  The  Institute  membership  was 
reminded  that  the  Jesuit  Educational  Association  requires  that  each 
teacher  be  visited  twice  each  semester,  and  that  new  teachers  be  visited 
twice  a  month,  although  these  visits  need  not  be  made  by  the  principal 
himself.  Very  often  a  principal  finds  supervision  difficult  for  one  of  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  he  may  be  painfully  aware  that  he  is  definitely 
not  an  authority  on  the  principles  and  practices  of  pedagogy.  Secondly, 
he  has  the  problem  of  how  to  improve  instruction  through  class  ob- 
servation. The  principal,  in  visiting  the  classroom,  must  first  determine 
what  the  objective  of  the  teacher  is  in  the  phase  of  the  lesson  in  which 
he  is  at  the  moment.  Once  he  has  determined  the  objective,  the  principal 
then  asks  himself  what  the  teacher  should  be  doing  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective. Throughout  the  course  of  his  supervisory  visit,  the  principal 
makes  brief  jottings  for  the  follow-up  conference. 

Several  sessions  of  the  Institute,  the  final  ones  among  them,  have 
been  passed  over  because  they  lack  general  interest,  involved  as  they 
were  with  administrative  technicalities  such  as  curriculum  proportions, 
college  liaison,  accrediting  agencies  and  official  assignments.  Hence 
this  article  is  inadequate  in  many  ways,  but  perhaps  most  notably  in  its 
failure  to  convey  the  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  the  Institute  which  was 
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manifested  throughout  its  proceedings  by  those  in  attendance.  Mingled 
with  warm  words  of  farewell  was  the  expression  of  hope  that  the  next 
national  meeting  of  Jesuit  principals  would  be  as  profitable  and  as 
pleasant. 

Throughout  the  course  of  this  article,  the  writer  often  used  the  exact  wording  of  the 
Institute  speakers  without  giving  credit.  This  he  did  in  order  to  convey  accurately  the 
speaker's  thought  to  the  reader,  and  to  curb  any  tendency  to  editorialize. 

List  of  Jesuit  Participants  in  Jesuit  Educational  Association 
Fourth  Principals'  Institute 
•    Regis  College,  Denver,  Colorado 

August  3-13, 1958 

Ayd,  Joseph  D. — Principal,  St.  Joseph's  College  High,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bain,  Thomas  J. — Asst.  Principal,  University  of  Detroit  High,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Ballesteros,  Jose  M. — Principal,  Colegio  S.  Ignatio  de  Loyola,  San  Piedras,  P.R. 
Beall,  John  P. — Asst.  Principal,  Loyola  Academy,  Wilmette,  111. 
Beckman,  Robert  E. — Asst.  Principal,  St.  Ignatius  High,  Chicago,  111. 
Bernert,  Roman  A. — Principal,  Marquette  University  High,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
Bihler,  Hugh  J. — Dir.  of  Teacher  Training,  Loyola  Seminary,  Shrub  Oak,  N.Y. 
Boyle,  Jerome  T. — Asst.  Principal,  Marquette  University  High,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
Brolan,  John  B. — Province  Supervisor  of  Latin  Teaching,  Los  Gatos,  Calif. 
Burke,  Charles  E. — Principal,  Cranwell  Preparatory,  Lenox,  Mass. 
Carclli,  Dino — Grad.  student  (education),  (Argentina),  Fordham,  New  York 
Carlin,  Harry  V. — Asst.  Principal,  St.  Ignatius  High,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Carr,  Cornelius  J. — Principal,  St.  Peter's  Preparatory,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 
Carty,  Francis  X. — Principal,  Fairfield  College  Preparatory,  Fairfield,  Conn. 
Collins,  Michael  B. — Asst.  Principal,  Marquette  High,  Yakima,  Wash. 
Connolly,  John  L. — Asst.  Headmaster,  Loyola  School,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Corvi,  William  P. — Principal,  Bellarmine  College  Preparatory,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Costa,  Joseph  M. — Asst.  Principal,  Bellarmine  College  Preparatory,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Costello,  Michael  J. — Principal,  Fordham  Preparatory,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Crusoe,  Clement  J. — Province  Prefect,  Upper  Canada,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Culkin,  John  M. — Second-year  Theologian,  (N.Y.),  Woodstock  College,  Wood- 
stock, Md. 

Curry,  Edward  P. — Principal,  Jesuit  High,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Daly,  Peter  J. — Headmaster,  Loyola  School,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Dolan,  Edward  I. — Teacher,  McQuaid  Jesuit  High,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Dooley,  Bernard  J. — Prefect  of  Studies,  Georgetown  Preparatory,  Garrett  Park,  Md. 
Doran,  William  J. — Principal,  Campion  Jesuit  High,  Prairie  du  Chicn,  Wise. 
Druhan,  David  R. — Province  Prefect,  New  Orleans,  Xavier  Hall,  Pass  Christian^ 
Miss. 

Dyer,  James  W. — Dean,  Campion  College,  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  Canada 
Eatough,  James  R. — Principal,  Regis  High,  Denver,  Colorado 
Fay,  William  F. — Principal,  St.  Xavier  High,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Fayne,  Edward  J. — Asst.  Principal,  Fairfield  College  Preparatory,  Fairfield,  Conn. 
FitzGerald,  Joseph  D. — Province  Prefect,  High  Schools,  New  England,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Gallagher,  Eugene  F. — Province  Prefect,  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
Gieszel,  John  I. — Tertian,  California  Province,  Port  Townsend,  Wash. 
Grey,  Thomas  J. — Principal,  Cheverus  High,  Pordand,  Maine 
Harvanek,  Robert  F. — Province  Prefect,  Chicago,  Oak  Park,  111. 
Humbert,  Robert  G. — Asst.  Principal,  St.  Xavier  High,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Hynes,  John  M. — Province  Prefect,  High  Schools,  California,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Kammer,  Michael  P. — Principal,  Jesuit  High,  Dallas,  Texas 
Kelly,  John  W. — Principal,  McQuaid  Jesuit  High,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Kirsch,  Donald  L. — Principal,  Canisius  High,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Kleinhenz,  John  H. — Asst.  Principal,  St.  Ignatius  High,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Kloster,  Carl  G. — Principal,  Rockhurst  High,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Knoepfle,  Rudolph  J. — Principal,  St.  Ignatius  High,  Chicago,  111. 
Labaj,  Joseph  J. — Principal,  Creighton  University  High,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Larkin,  Leo  H. — ^Fourth-year  Theologian,  (P.L),  Woodstock  College,  Wdsk.,  Md. 
Leiker,  Frank  R. — Asst.  Principal,  Chaplain  Kapaun  Mem.  High,  Wichita,  Kansas 
Leininger,  Charles  A. — Acting  Principal,  St.  John's  High,  Shreveport,  La. 
Lenny,  John  F. — Province  Prefect,  High  Schools,  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Md. 
MacMullan,  Charles  A. — Dean,  St.  George's  College,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  B.W.I. 
Maguire,  Edward  F. — Asst.  Principal,  Rockhurst  High,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Maher,  Richard  H. — Tertian,  California  Province,  Port  Townsend,  Wash. 
Mahoney,  Ambrose  J. — Principal,  Boston  College  High,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Maline,  Julian  L. — Province  Prefect,  Detroit,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Mangold,  Eugene  F. — Assistant  to  President  of  JEA,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Marchetti,  Jerome  J. — Province  Prefect,  Missouri,  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Maurice,  William  P. — Principal,  Garnier  High,  Spanish,  Ontario,  Canada 

McCauley,  Walter  C. — Recentiy  completed  tertianship.  New  Orleans  Province 

McCusker,  William  C. — Principal,  Regis  High,  New  York,  N.Y. 

McDermott,  Edwin  J. — Principal,  Brophy  College  Preparatory,  Phoenix,  Arizona 

McDonnell,  Christopher  J. — Principal,  Bellarmine  High,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

McDonough,  William  E. — Prefect  of  Discipline,  Xavier  High,  New  York,  N.Y. 

McFadden,  Edward  J. — Vice-Principal,  Loyola  High,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

McGrail,  Vincent  J. — Headmaster,  Xavier  High,  New  York,  N.Y. 

McGuigan,  Francis  W. — Principal,  Marquette  High,  Yakima,  Wash. 

McHale,  Anthony  I. — Headmaster,  Gonzaga  High,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mcllhenny,  Bernard  R. — Principal,  Scranton  Preparatory,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Monaghan,  St.  Clair  A. — St.  Paul's  College  High,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada 

Moriarty,  Philip  D. — Asst.  Principal,  Boston  College  High,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Mulhern,  Joseph  C. — Director  of  Teacher  Training,  Spring  Hill  College,  Ala. 

Murphy,  Thomas  P. — Tertian,  Philippine  Province,  Auriesville,  N.Y. 

Murray,  Thomas  F. — Principal,  Loyola  Academy,  Wilmette,  111. 

O'Brien,  Eugene  J. — Graduate  student  (education),  (N.Y.),  Fordham,  New  York 

O'Connor,  James  V. — Asst.  Principal,  Campion  Jesuit  High,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wise. 

O'Dea,  Richard  J. — Teacher,  Jesuit  High,  Pordand,  Oregon 

Perri,  Joseph  E. — Principal,  Jesuit  High,  Pordand,  Oregon 

Pieper,  George  M. — Principal,  Chaplain  Kapaun  Mem.  High,  Wichita,  Kansas 
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Reed,  Lorenzo  K. — Province  Prefect,  High  Schools,  Fordham  University,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Reed,  Thomas  A. — Principal,  St.  Ignatius  High,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Reinert,  James  A. — Asst.  Principal,  St.  Louis  University  High,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Rinfret,  T.  Donald — Principal,  Loyola  High,  Towson,  Md. 
Ryan,  William  D. — Dean  of  Studies,  St.  Stanislaus  Seminary,  Florissant,  Mo. 
Sacasa,  Orlando — Principal,  Liceo  Javier,  Guatemala,  Central  America 
Saussotte,  Francis  P. — Principal,  Loyola  High,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Seaver,  Richard  M. — Principal,  Loyola  High,  Missoula,  Mont. 
Sheahan,  Gerald  R. — Principal  &  Asst.  Province  Prefect,  St.  Louis  University  High, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Shinners,  Charles  T. — Asst.  Principal,  Creighton  University  High,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Siegfried,  Paul  V. — Principal,  St.  Ignatius  High,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Stallworth,  Claude  J. — Principal,  Jesuit  High,  Neu^  Orleans,  La. 
Sullivan,  John  F. — Principal,  University  of  Detroit  High,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Sullivan,  Robert  J. — Principal,  Baghdad  College,  Baghdad,  Iraq 
Tanguay,  Armand — Province  Prefect,  Low^er  Canada,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 
Watson,  J.  Vincent — Headmaster,  Brooklyn  Preparatory,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Weller,  William  M. — Province  Prefect,  Oregon,  Portland,  Ore. 


DIRECTORY  CHANGES 

CoLOMBiERE  CoLLEGE  (New  Detroit  Novitiate ) 
Fr.  Ara  F.  Walker,  Rector 

West  Baden  College 
Rev.  Walter  L.  Farrell,  Rector 
Rev.  Michael  J.  Montague,  Dean  of  Philosophate 

St.  Louis  University 
Rev.  Martin  F.  Hasting,  Director  of  Summer  Session 

Holy  Cross  College 
Telephone  Exchange  is  "Pleasant" 

Xavier  University 
Russell  J.  Walker,  Evening  Division,  should  read  "Dean" 

Chicago  Provincial  Residence 
New  Long  Distance  Phone  Mansfield  6-7934 

f     f  f 

Attention — Librarians 

The  JEQ  has  available  complete  files  of  the  JEA  Directory  from  the 
first  ig^y  issue.  Please  indicate  whether  you  want  complete  file  or 
individual  years. 


Jesuit  Scholarly  Publications 


AMERICAN  ASSISTANCY  (1957-1958) 

The  fifth  annual  list  of  Jesuit  scholarly  publications  covers  the  period 
from  June  i,  1957,  to  May  31,  1958.  It  reports  171  contributions,  an  in- 
crease of  37  over  last  year;  and  106  contributors,  32  more  than  last  year. 
The  largest  number  of  publications  w^as  again  in  theology  and  religion 
(41);  the  second  largest  was  in  philosophy  (24);  the  third  largest  was 
in  history  (16) ;  and  the  fourth  largest  was  in  EngUsh  (12). 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

EwiNG,  J.  Franklin  (Fordham  University)  "Some  Rites  of  Passage  Among 
the  Tawsug  of  the  Philippines,"  Anthropological  Quarterly,  Vol.  21  (April 
1958)-  Pp  33-41- 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

North,  Robert  G.  (Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  Jerusalem)  "  'Kittim'  War 

or  'Sectaries'  Liturgy"  Biblica,  Vol.  39  (January  1958).  Pp.  84-93. 
 .  "Status  of  the  Warka  Excavation,"  Orientalia,  Vol.  26  (June 

1957)  .  Pp.  185-256. 

 .  "The  Walls  of  Jerusalem  in  Recent  Research,"  Judah  and  Jerusa- 
lem: Twelfth  Archeological  Convention  of  the  Israel  Exploration  Society 
1956.  (June  1957).  Pp.  59-64. 

ASTRONOMY 

Miller,  Richard  A.  (Manila  Observatory)  "Sunspots  and  the  IGY  Mechan- 
isms of  the  Sun,"  Philippine  Studies,  Vol.  5  (September  1957).  Pp.  241-260. 

Miller,  Walter  J.  (Fordham  University)  (with  Arthur  A.  Wachmann) 
"Five  New  Eclipsing  Variables,  VV  34-38,"  Ricerche  Astronomiche,  Vol. 
6  (July  1957).  Pp.  1-38. 

 .  (with  Arthur  A.  Wachmann)  "Six  New  RR  Lyrae  Variables  in 

the  Cygnus  Cloud,  VV  39-44,"  Ricerche  Astronomiche,  Vol.  6  (February 

1958)  .  Pp.  65-105. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Hennessey,  James  J.  (Manila  Observatory)  "Charles  E.  Dcppermann,  S.  J.: 
Philippine  Scientist,"  Philippine  Studies,  Vol.  5  (September  1957).  PP. 
311-335- 
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LucEY,  William  L.  (Holy  Cross  College)  "The  Record  of  an  American 
Priest:  Michael  Earls,  S.  J.,  1 873-1937,"  The  American  Ecclesiastical  Re- 
view, Vol.  137  (Sep.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  1957).  Pp.  145-155,  217-229,  297-307, 
414-422. 

BIOLOGY 

Berger,  Charles  A.  (Fordham  University)  "Some  Cytological  Effects  of 
Gibberellin,"  Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  Vol.  84  (September 

1957)  -  Pp-  356-360. 

FoRSTHOEFEL,  Paulinus  F.  (University  of  Detroit)  "Further  Studies  on  the 
Effects  of  the  Luxoid  Gene  on  the  Skeleton  of  the  Mouse,  Including  Inter- 
actions with  the  Luxoid  Gene,"  Genetics,  Vol.  42  (December  1957).  Page 
370. 

 .  "The  Skeletal  Effects  of  the  Luxoid  Gene  in  the  Mouse,  Including 

its  Interactions  w^ith  the  Luxate  Gene,"  Journal  of  Morphology,  Vol.  102 
(March  1958).  Pp.  247-288. 

Lorenzo,  Michael  A.  (St.  Louis  University)  (v^^ith  Ralph  E.  Crabill,  Jr.) 
"On  the  Identity  of  the  Gunthorp  Types,  Part  II,  and  Some  Notes  on  Plec- 
trotaxic  Criteria  (Chilopoda:  Lithobiomorpha:  Lithobiidae),"  The  Cana- 
dian Entomologist,  Vol.  89  (September  1957).  Pp.  428-432. 

Panuska,  Joseph  A.  (Woodstock  College)  (with  Nelson  J.  Wade)  "Hiber- 
nation in  Mesocricetus  auratus,"  Journal  of  Mammalogy,  Vol.  39  (May 

1958)  .  Pp.  298-299. 

 .  (with  Nelson  J.  Wade)  "Weight  Cycle  and  Hibernation  in  Tam- 

ias  Striatus,"  Proceedings,  Federation  of  American  Societies  for  Experi- 
mental Biology,  Vol.  17  (March  1958).  Page  121. 

Peters,  Joseph  J.  (Xavier  University)  (with  A.  R.  Vonderahe  and  T.  H. 
Powers)  "Comparative  Effects  of  Some  Convulsant  Drugs  on  the  Behavior 
and  Electrical  Activity  of  the  Nervous  and  Muscular  Systems  of  the  Sala- 
mander," Journal  of  Pharmacology  and  Experimental  Therapeutics,  Vol. 
123  (May  1958).  Pp.  28-34. 

CANON  LAW 

O'Connor,  James  I.  (West  Baden  College)  (with  T.  Lincoln  Bouscaren) 
I ^^6  Supplement  to  Canon  Law  Digest.  Milwaukee:  Bruce  Publishing  Co., 
1957- 

CHEMISTRY 

Burns,  John  J.  (St.  Louis  University)  (with  George  W.  Schaeffer)  "Ether- 
atcs  of  Lithium  Borohydride.  III.  The  System  Lithium  Borohydride-Diiso- 
propyl  Ether,"  Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry,  Vol.  62  (March  1958).  Page 
380. 
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Clarke,  David  M.  (Mount  St.  Michael's)  "Free  Diffusion:  Diffusion  Co- 
efficient Varying  Exponentially  with  Concentration,"  Journal  of  Chemical 
Physics,  Vol.  27  (July  1957).  Pp.  29-32. 

Ratchford,  Robert  J.  (New  Orleans  Province)  An  Electrochemical  Study 
of  the  Palladium-Hydrogen  System.  Washington,  D.  C:  Murray  and 
Heister  Inc.,  1958.  Pp.  42. 

ECONOMICS 

Jancauskas,  Raymond  C.  (Loyola  University,  Chicago)  (with  Wayne  F. 
Geisert  and  William  Ernst  Kuhn)  "International  Monetary  Cooperation" 
in  Money  and  Banking,  New  York:  Pitman  Publishing  Corporation,  1957. 
Pp.  539-564. 

Neenan,  William  B.  (Creighton  University)  "Review  of  Institutional  Ac- 
tivity in  the  Equity  Market,  1951-54,"  The  Journal  of  Finance,  Vol.  12 
(December  1957).  Pp.  468-488. 

ENGLISH 

Albertson,  Clinton  E.  (Loyola  University,  Los  Angeles)  "Anglo-Saxon 
Literature  and  Western  Culture,"  Thought,  Vol.  33  (Spring  1958).  Pp. 
93-116. 

Barth,  J.  Robert  (Woodstock  College)  "The  Value-function  of  the  Novel 

and  its  Criticism,"  Renascence,  Vol.  10  (Autumn  1957).  Pp.  11-18. 
Kearns,  Rorert  J.  (University  of  Detroit)  Thomas  Lodge's  Wits  Miserie: 

Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  Ann  Arbor:  University  Microfilms, 

1958.  Vol.  i:  Pp.  iii  and  221;  Vol.  2:  Pp.  iii  and  223. 
Noon,  William  T.  (Canisius  College)  "Joyce  and  Catholicism,"  James 

Joyce  Review,  Vol.  i  (December  1957).  Pp.  3-17. 
O'Neill,  Joseph  E.  (Fordham  University)  "Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow" 

in  American  Classics  Reconsidered.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

1958.  Pp.  146-175. 

Ong,  Walter  J.  (St.  Louis  University)  "A  Dialectic  of  Aural  and  Objective 
Correlatives,"  Essays  in  Criticism  (Oxford,  England),  Vol.  8  (April  1958). 
Pp.  166-181. 

 .  "Grammar  Today:  'Structure'  in  a  Vocal  World,"  Quarterly 

Journal  of  Speech,  Vol.  43  (December  1957).  Pp-  399-407- 

 .  "Voice  as  Summons  for  Belief:  Literature,  Faith,  and  the  Divided 

Self,"  Thought,  Vol.  33  (Spring  1958).  Pp.  43-61. 

Surtz,  Edward  (Loyola  University,  Chicago)  "John  Fisher  and  the  Scholas- 
tics," Studies  in  Philology,  Vol.  55  (April  1958).  Pp.  136-153. 

 .  The  Praise  of  Pleasure:  Philosophy,  Education,  and  Communism 

in  M ore's  Utopia.  Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1957.  Pp.  x  and 
246. 

 .  The  Praise  of  Wisdom:  A  Commentary  on  the  Religious  and 
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Moral  Problems  and  Backgrounds  of  St.  Thomas  Mores  Utopia.  Chicago: 
Loyola  University  Press,  1957.  Pp.  xii  and  402.  (In  Jesuit  Studies  series). 
 .  "Richard  Pace's  Sketch  of  Thomas  More,"  The  Journal  of  Eng- 
lish and  Germanic  Philology,  Vol.  57  (January  1958).  Pp.  36-50. 

GEOPHYSICS 

Hennessey,  James  J.  (Manila  Observatory)  "Experimental  Ionospheric  Ob- 
servations of  the  Solar  Eclipse  of  20  June  1955  at  Baguio  City,  P.  I.,"  Jour- 
nal of  Atmospheric  and  Terrestrial  Physics,  Vol.  6  (1956).  Pp.  65-68. 

 .  "Vanguard:  The  Artificial  Earth  Satellite,"  Philippine  Studies, 

Vol.  5  (June  1957).  Pp.  191-210. 

HISTORY 

Berbusse,  Edward  J.  (Fordham  University)  "The  Origins  of  the  McLane- 
Ocampo  Treaty  of  1859,"  The  Americas,  Vol.  14  (January  1958).  Pp. 
223-245. 

Bernad,  Miguel  A.  (Ateneo  de  Manila)  (with  Pedro  S.  de  Achutegui)  "The 
True  Birth  Date  of  Gregorio  Aglipay,"  Philippine  Studies,  Vol.  5  (Decem- 
ber 1957).  Pp.  370-387. 

BuRRUs,  Ernest  J.  (Institutum  Historicum  Societatis  Jesu)  (with  Felix  Zu- 
billaga)  Francisco  Javier  Alegre  S.  J.,  Historia  de  la  Provincia  de  la  Com- 
pania  de  Jesus  de  Nueva  Espana.  Tomo  II,  Libros  4-6  (anos  i^g'j-i6^g). 
Nueva  edicion  por  Ernest  J.  Burrus  S.  J.  y  Felix  "Lubillaga  S.  J.  Rome: 
Institutum  Historicum  S.  J.,  1958.  Pp.  xxxii  and  14  and  748. 

 .  "Two  Lost  Mexican  Books  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  The  His- 
panic American  National  Review,  Vol.  37  (August  1957).  Pp.  330-339- 

Campbell,  Gerard  J.  (Loyola  College,  Baltimore)  St.  Louis'  Ecclesiastical 
Policy  in  France.  Ann  Arbor:  University  Microfilms,  1957.  Pp.  308. 

Curran,  Francis  X.  (Loyola  Seminary)  "The  founding  of  Fordham  Univer- 
sity and  of  the  New  York  Mission,  1 846-1 850,"  Archivum  Historicum 
Soc.  Jesu,  Vol.  26  (December  1957).  Pp.  285-294. 

Daley,  John  M.  (Georgetown  University)  Georgetown  University:  Origin 
and  Early  Years.  Washington,  D.  C:  Georgetown  University  Press,  1957. 
Pp.  xviii  and  324. 

Dennis,  George  T.  (California  Province)  "The  Anti-Greek  Character  of 
the  Responsa  ad  Bulgaros  of  Nicholas  I,"  Orientalia  Christiana  Periodica, 
Vol.  24  (1958).  Pp.  165-174. 

Ellard,  Gerald  (St.  Mary's  College)  "Alkuin,"  Lexicon  f.  Theologie  u. 
Kirche,  Vol.  2  (January  1958).  Pp.  340-41. 

Frese,  Joseph  R.  (Fordham  University)  "The  Catholic  Press  and  Secession, 
1 860-1 861,"  Historical  Records  and  Studies,  Vol.  45  (1957).  Pp.  79-106. 

 .  "James  Otis  and  Writs  of  Assistance,"  The  New  England  Quar- 
terly, Vol.  30  (December  1957).  Pp.  496-508. 
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Hanley,  Thomas  O.  (Marquette  University)  "Church  and  State  in  the  Mary- 
land Ordinance  of  1639,"  Church  History,  Vol.  26  (December  1957).  Pp. 
325-341. 

LucEY,  William  L.  (Holy  Cross  College)  The  Catholic  Church  in  Maine. 

Francestown:  Marshall  Jones  Company,  1957.  Pp.  xiv  and  364. 
Martin,  Norman  F.  (University  of  Santa  Clara)  Los  Vagabundos  en  la 

Nueva  Espana,  Siglo  XVL  Mexico  City:  Editorial  Jus,  1957.  Pp.  xxi  and 

200. 

RoNAN,  Charles  E.  (Lx)yola  University,  Chicago)  Francisco  Javier  Mariano 

Clavigero:  A  Study  in  Mexican  Historiography,  Ann  Arbor:  University 

Microfilms,  1958.  Pp.  201. 
Trame,  Richard  H.  (Loyola  University,  Los  Angeles)  Rodrigo  Sanchez  de 

Arevala,  i ^04.-1 /f']o:  Spanish  Diplomat  and  Champion  of  the  Papacy. 

Washington,  D.  C:  Catholic  University  Press,  1958.  Pp.  ix  and  242. 

HISTORY  OF  IDEAS 

Ong,  Walter  J.  (Saint  Louis  University)  "Educationists  and  the  Tradition 

of  Learning:  An  Historical  Explanation,"  Journal  of  Higher  Education, 

Vol.  29  (February  1958).  Pp.  59-69,  115. 
 .  "Secular  Knowledge,  Revealed  Religion,  and  History,"  Religious 

Education,  Vol.  52  (September-October  1957).  Pp.  341-349. 
 .  "Scholarly  Research  and  Publication  in  the  Jesuit  College  and 

University,"  Jesuit  Educational  Quarterly,  Vol.  20  (October  1957).  Pp. 

69-84. 

 .  "System,  Space,  and  Intellect  in  Renaissance  Symbolism,"  Cross 

Currents,  Vol.  8  (Spring  1957).  Pp.  123-136. 

LANGUAGES  CLASSICAL 

Fitzgerald,  Thomas  R.  (Novitiate  of  St.  Isaac  Jogues)  Limitations  on  Free- 
dom of  Speech  in  the  Athenian  Assembly.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
microfilmed,  1957.  Pp.  iii  and  195. 

 .  "The  Murder  of  Hipparchus:  A  Reply,"  Historia,  Vol.  6  (July 

1957).  Pp.  275-286. 

Grimaldi,  William  M.  Anthony  (Bellarmine  College)  "Rhetoric  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Aristotle,"  The  Classical  Journal,  Vol.  53,  (May  1958).  Pp. 
371-375. 

MusuRiLLo,  Herbert  (Bellarmine  College)  "Dream  Symbolism  in  Pe- 
tronius,"  Classical  Philology,  Vol.  53  (April  1958).  Pp.  108-110. 

 .  "Review  of  Kitto's  'Form  and  Meaning  in  Drama,'  "  American 

Journal  of  Philology,  Vol.  79,  (January  1958).  Pp.  79-84. 

LAW 

Bayne,  David  C.  (University  of  Detroit)  (with  Frank  D.  Emerson)  "The 
Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corporation  Proxy  Contest:  A  Case  Study  of 
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the  SEC's  New  Rule  240.14A-11  and  Schedule  14B,"  Columbia  Law  Re- 
view, Vol.  57  (June  1957).  Pp.  801-844. 
Gardiner,  Harold  C.  (America)  Catholic  Viewpoint  on  Censorship.  New 

York:  Hanover  House,  1958.  Pp.  xv  and  192. 
Healy,  Gerald  W.  (San  Jose  Seminary)  "The  Question  of  Jurisdiction: 

American  Military  Personnel  in  the  Philippines,"  Philippine  Studies,  Vol. 

5  (September  1957).  Pp.  287-298. 
Snee,  Joseph  (Georgetown  University)  (with  Kenneth  Rye)  Status  of  Force 

Agreement  Criminal  Jurisdiction.  New  York:  Oceana,  1957.  Pp.  iii  and 

146. 

MATHEMATICS 

Rust,  Charles  H.  (Loyola  University,  Chicago)  (with  Francis  Regan) 
"Natural  Boundaries  of  a  Generalized  Lambert  Series,"  Mathematics 
Magazine  (September-October  1957).  Pp.  45-50. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Bachhuber,  Andrew  H.  (St.  Mary's  College)  S.  Thomae  Aquinatis  De 
Ente  et  Essentia  Opusculum.  St.  Louis:  The  Modern  Schoolman,  1957.  Pp. 
iii  and  31. 

Clarke,  W.  Norris  (Fordham  University)  "The  Being  of  Creatures:  Critical 
Commentary  on  Paper  by  Gerald  Phelan,"  Proceedings  of  American  Catho- 
lic Philosophical  Association,  Vol.  31  (1957).  Pp.  128-132. 

 .  "St.  Thomas  and  Platonism,"  Thought,  Vol.  32  (Autumn  1957). 

Pp- 437-443- 

Conway,  James  I.  (Loyola  Seminary)  "Ortega  y  Gasset's  'Vital  Reason,'  " 
Thought,  Vol.  32  (December  1957).  Pp.  594-602. 

Cunningham,  Francis  A.  (Fordham  University)  "A  Theory  on  Abstraction 
in  St.  Thomas,"  The  Modern  Schoolman,  Vol.  35  (May  1958).  Pp.  249-270. 

Gannon,  Edward  (Wheeling  College)  The  Honor  of  Being  a  Man,  the 
World  of  Andre  Malraux.  Chicago:  Loyola  University  Press,  1957.  Pp.  x 
and  245.  (In  Jesuit  Studies  series.) 

Henle,  Robert  J.  (Saint  Louis  University)  "The  Modern  Liberal  Univer- 
sity: Reflective  Intelligence  Versus  Tradition,"  Confluence,  Vol.  6  (Sum- 
mer 1957).  Pp.  184-195. 

 .  "A  Thomist  on  'An  Experimentalist  on  Being,' "  The  Modern 

Schoolman,  Vol.  35  (January  1958).  Pp.  133-141. 

JoNSEN,  Albert  R.  (Loyola  University,  Los  Angeles)  "The  Reality  of  Cul- 
ture," The  Modern  Schoolman,  Vol.  35  (November  1957).  Pp.  52-59. 

Klubertanz,  George  P.  (Saint  Louis  University)  "Empiricism  of  Thom- 
istic  Ethics,"  Proceedings  of  the  American  Catholic  Philosophical  Associa- 
tion, Vol.  31,  (September  1957).  Pp.  1-24. 

 .  "The  Problem  of  the  Analogy  of  Being,"  Review  of  Metaphysics, 

Vol.  10  (June  1957).  Pp.  553-579- 
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McGlynn,  James  V.  (University  of  Detroit)  "Morale,  Esthetique  et  la  Phil- 
osophie  de  I'Analyse,"  Revue  Philosophique  de  Louvain,  Vol.  56  (Febru- 
ary 1958).  Pp.  79-87. 

 .  "The  Two  Scepticisms  in  Hume's  Treatise,"  The  Thomist,  Vol. 

20  (October  1957).  Pp.  419-446. 

McGovERN,  T.  A.  (Canisius  College)  "Division  of  Logic,"  Laval  Theo- 
logique  et  Philosophique,  Vol.  11  (1955).  Pp.  157-181. 

 .  "The  Logic  of  the  First  Operation,"  Laval  Theologique  et  Phil- 
osophique, Vol.  12  (1956). 

Mc Williams,  James  A.  (Saint  Louis  University)  "Logic  and  Metaphysics," 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Catholic  Philosophical  Association,  Vol.  31 
(April  1957).  Pp.  91-95. 

St.  Hilaire,  George  (Gonzaga  Preparatory,  Spokane)  "The  Vision  at  Ostia: 
Acquired  or  Infused?"  The  Modern  Schoolman,  Vol.  35  (January  1958). 
Pp.  1 17-123. 

Scott,  Frederick  (Loyola  College,  Baltimore)  "William  James  and  Maurice 
Blondel,"  ISIew  Scholasticism,  Vol.  32  (January  1958).  Pp.  32-44. 

Sw^eeney,  Leo  (Saint  Louis  University)  "Divine  Infinity:  1 150-1250,"  "The 
Modern  Schoolman,  Vol.  35  (November  1957).  Pp.  38-51. 

 .  (with  C.  J.  Ermatinger)  "Divine  Infinity  According  to  Richard 

Fishacre,"  The  Modern  Schoolman,  Vol.  35  (March  1958).  Pp.  191-212. 

 .  "Infinity  in  Plotinus,"  Gregorianum,  Vol.  38  (July  and  October 

1957).  Pp.  515-535  and  713-732. 

 .  "Lombard,  Augustine  and  Infinity,"  Manuscripta,  Vol.  2  (Febru- 
ary 1958).  Pp.  24-40. 

 .  "Some  Medieval  Opponents  of  Divine  Infinity,"  Mediaeval 

Studies,"  Vol.  19  (1957).  Pp.  233-246. 

Thompson,  William  G.  (West  Baden  College)  "The  Doctrine  of  Free  Choice 
in  Saint  Bonaventure  "  Franciscan  Studies  Vol.  18  (March  1958).  Pp.  1-8. 

PHYSICS 

Canavan,  F.  L.  (Fordham  University)  (with  J.  O.  Rasmussen  and  J.  M. 

Hollander)  "Energy  Levels  in  Np"^  Populated  by  Beta  Decay  of  U""'," 

Physical  Review,  Vol.  107  (July  1957).  Pp.  141-154. 
CuLLEN,  Thomas  L.  (Fordham  University)  (with  Francisco  X.  Roser)  "On 

the  Intensity  of  Natural  Radioactivity  in  Certain  Selected  Areas  of  Brazil," 

in  Radioactive  Products  in  the  Soil  and  in  the  Atmosphere,  a  collection  of 

nine  reports  for  the  Comissar  Nacional  De  Energia  Nuclear,  1958.  Pp.  5-52. 
Marzolf,  John  G.  (Fordham  University)  "Computing  the  Hamiltonian  for 

Conservative  Systems,"  American  Journal  of  Physics,  Vol.  25  (November 

1957)- Pp-  583-4- 

Mulligan,  Joseph  F.  (Fordham  University)  (with  Edward  A.  Burke) 
"Open-Shell  Energies  of  Lithium-like  Ions  "  Journal  of  Chemical  Physics, 
Vol.  28  (May  1958).  Pp.  995-996. 
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POUnCAL  SCIENCE 

Blum,  Virgil  C.  (Marquette  University)  "Educational  Benefits  without  En- 
forced Conformity,"  The  Homiletic  and  Pastoral  Review,  Vol.  58  (October 
1957).  Pp.  27-33. 

Const ANZo,  Joseph  F.  (Fordham  University)  "Justice  in  St.  Augustine's 
Definition  of  the  State,"  Duquesne  Review,  Vol.  3  (Spring  1958).  Pp. 
68-80. 

 .  "Philip  Hughes'  The  Reformation  in  England,"  Thought,  Vol. 

32  (Summer  1957).  Pp.  280-287. 

McDonnell,  Timothy  L.  (University  of  San  Francisco)  The  Wagner  Hous- 
ing Act,  A  Case  Study  of  the  Legislative  Process.  Chicago:  Loyola  Univer- 
sity Press,  1958.  Pp.  viii  and  470.  (In  Jesuit  Studies  series.) 

Murray,  John  Courtney  (Woodstock  College)  (with  Walter  Millis)  For- 
eign Policy  and  the  Free  Society.  New  York:  Oceana  Publications,  1958. 
Pp- 21-49- 

O'Brien,  F.  William  (Georgetown  University)  "Justice  Cushing  and  State 
Sovereignty,"  South  Carolina  Law  Quarterly,  Vol.  9  (September  1957). 
Pp-  572-590- 

 .  "Justice  Cushing's  Undelivered  Speech  on  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion," William  and  Mary  Quarterly,  Vol.  15,  1958.  Pp.  74-92. 

 .  Justice  Reed  and  the  First  Amendment.  Washington:  George- 
town University  Press,  1958.  Pp.  xi  and  264. 

 .  "The  Pre-Marshall  Court  and  the  Role  of  William  Cushing," 

Massachusetts  Law  Quarterly,  March  1958.  Pp.  1-18. 

Schall,  James  V.  (Georgetown  University)  "The  Political  Theory  of  Rein- 
hold  Niebuhr,"  Thought,  Vol.  33  (Spring  1958).  Pp.  62-80. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Keegan,  Joseph  G.  (Fordham  University)  "Signs  and  Remedies  of  Im- 
maturity," in  Spiritual  and  Intellectual  Elements  in  the  Formation  of  Sis- 
ters. New  York:  Fordham  University  Press,  1957,  Sister  Riamary,  C.H.M. 
Ed.  Pp.  41-50. 

Meissner,  William  W.  (Woodstock  College)  "Affective  Response  to  Psycho- 
analytic Death  Symbols,"  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  Vol. 
56  (May  1958).  Pp.  295-299. 

 .  "Nonconstructural  Aspects  of  Psychological  Constructs,"  Psy- 
chological Review,  Vol.  65  (May  1958). 

MoYNiHAN,  James  F.  (Boston  College)  "Catholics  and  Neurosos,"  Spiritual 
Life,  Vol.  3  (December  1957).  Pp.  247-256. 

 ."Educational  Counseling"  in  College  Counseling  and  Testing. 

Washington,  D.  C:  Catholic  University  of  America  Press,  1958.  Pp.  14-26. 

 .  (with  Edward  T.  Durnall  and  C.  Gilbert  Wrenn)  "Symposium: 

The  Counselor  and  His  Religion,"  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal,  Vol. 
36  (January  1958).  Pp.  326-334. 
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NowLAN,  Edward  H.  (Boston  College)  "The  Picture  of  the  'Catholic'  Which 
Emerges  from  Attitude  Tests,"  Lumen  Vitae,  Vol.  12  (August  1957).  Pp. 
275-285. 

O'CoNNELL,  Daniel  Craig  (Saint  Mary's  College)  "A  Gestalt  Law  of  Mental 
Work,"  Journal  of  General  Psychology,  Vol.  58  (1958).  Pp.  105-109. 

 .  "Idiographic  Knowledge,"  The  Journal  of  General  Psychology, 

Vol.59  (1958).  Pp.  21-33. 

Weisgerber,  Charles  A.  (University  of  Detroit)  "Accuracy  in  Judging 
Emotional  Expressions  as  Related  to  Understanding  of  Literature,"  Jour- 
nal of  Social  Psychology,  Vol.  46  (November  1957).  Pp.  253-258. 

SCRIPTURE 

FiTZMYER,  Joseph  A.  (Woodstock  College)  "Dead  Sea  Scrolls,"  in  Catholic 

Encyclopaedia  Supplement,  1957. 
 ."A  Feature  of  Qumran  Angelology  and  the  Angels  of  i  Cor.  XI, 

10,"  New  Testament  Studies,  Vol.  4  (1957).  Pp.  48-58. 
 .  "  *4Q  Testimonia'  and  the  New  Testament,"  Theological  Studies, 

Vol.  18  (December  1957).  Pp.  513-537. 
 .  "  'Peace  upon  Earth  among  Men  of  His  Good  Will'  (Lk  2:14)," 

Theological  Studies,  Vol.  19  (1958).  Pp.  225-227. 
 .  "The  Syntax  of  \l,  k}'  in  the  Aramaic  Texts  from  Egypt  and  in 

Biblical  Aramaic,"  Biblica,  Vol.  38  (1957).  Pp.  170-184. 
Smothers,  Edgar  R.  "Papyrus  Bodmer  II:  An  Early  Codex  of  St.  John," 

Theological  Studies,  Vol.  18  (September  1957).  Pp.  434-441. 

SOCIOLOGY 

CooGAN,  John  E.  (Xavier  University)  Voluntary  Unionism  for  Free  Ameri- 
cans. Washington,  D.  C:  National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  1958.  Pp.  32. 

Duff,  Edward  (Institute  of  Social  Order)  "Der  Waltkirchenrat,"  Stimmen 
Der  Zeit,  (January  1958).  Pp.  266-277. 

Fighter,  Joseph  H.  (Loyola  University  of  the  South)  "Social  Background 
of  Religious  and  Laity,"  The  Social  Order,  Vol.  8  (April,  1958).  Pp. 
168-178. 

 .  Sociology.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1957.  Pp.  xiv 

and  450. 

 ,  Soziologie  Der  Pfarrgruppen.  Muenster,  Westphalia,  Germany: 

Verlag  Aschendorf,  1958.  Pp.  178.  Band  5  of  Schriften  des  Instituts  fuer 
Christliche  Socialwissenschaften,  University  of  Muenster. 

Madigan,  Francis  C.  (Ateneo  de  Cagayan)  "Are  Sex  Mortality  Differentials 
Biologically  Caused?"  Milban\  Memorial  Fund  Quarterly,  Vol.  35  (April 
1957).  Pp.  202-223. 

 .(with  Rupert  B.  Vance)  "Differential  Mortality  and  the  'Style  of 

Life'  of  Men  and  Women:  a  Research  Design  in  Trends  and  Differentials 
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in  Mortality,"  1955  Annual  Conference  of  Milban\  Memorial  Fund.  New 

York:  Milbank,  1956.  Pp.  150-163. 
 .  (with  Rupert  B.  Vance)  "Differential  Sex  Mortality:  A  Research 

Design,"  Social  Forces,  Vol.  35  (March  1957).  Pp.  193-199. 
 .  "Hindsight  and  Foresight:  The  Census  of  the  Philippines  of 

1948  and  i960,"  Philippine  Studies,  Vol.  6  (March  1958).  Pp.  87-104. 

SPEECH 

Flynn,  Lawrence  J.  (Milford  Novitiate)  "Sources  and  Influence  of  Soarez' 
De  Arte  Rhetorica,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  Vol.  43  (October  1957). 
Pp.  257-265. 

THEOLOGY 

BuRGHARDT,  Walter  T.  ( Woodstock  College)  The  Testimony  of  the  Patris- 
tic Age  Concerning  Mary's  Death.  Westminster,  Maryland:  Newman  Press, 
1957.  Pp.  viii  and  59.  Woodstock  Papers  No.  2  (ed  W.  Burghardt  and  J.  C. 
Murray). 

Conner Y,  John  R.  (West  Baden  College)  "Notes  on  Moral  Theology," 

Theological  Studies,  Vol.  18  (December  1957).  Pp.  560-595. 
 .  "Right  to  Silence  vs.  Right  to  Proof,"  Homiletic  and  Pastoral 

Review,  Vol.  58  (April  1958).  Pp.  659-669. 
 .  "Steady  Dating  among  Adolescents,"  Theological  Studies,  Vol. 

19  (March  1958).  Pp.  73-80. 
Doyle,  James  J.  (West  Baden  College)  "Ethics  and  the  Faith,"  Proceedings 

of  American  Catholic  Philosophical  Association,  Vol.  31  (1957).  Pp.  36-49. 
Hardon,  John  A.  (West  Baden  College)  Protestantism  in  the  United  States. 

Peekskill,  New  York:  Graymoor  Press,  1958.  Pp.  32.  (No.  17  in  Unity 

Studies  of  the  "Chair  of  Unity  Apostolate.") 
HoNTivERos,  Eduardo  P.  (Sau  Jose  Seminary,  Manila)  The  Material  Element 

of  Derived  Original  Sin  According  to  St.  Thomas.  Rome:  1958.  Pp.  59. 
FiTZMYER,  Joseph  A.  "Ebionites,"  Dictionnaire  de  Spiritualite,  Fasc.  25, 1958. 

Col.  32-40. 

 .  "The  Qumran  Scrolls,  the  Ebionites,  and  Their  Literature,"  in 

The  Scrolls  and  the  New  Testament.  New  York:  Harper,  1957.  Pp. 
208-231. 

Ford,  John  C.  (Weston  College)  (with  Gerald  Kelly)  Contemporary  Moral 
Theology:  Vol.  I,  Questions  in  Fundamental  Moral  Theology.  West- 
minster, Maryland:  Newman  Press,  1958.  Pp.  vii  and  352. 

 .  (with  Gerald  Kelly)  "The  Legion  of  Decency,"  Theological 

Studies,  Vol.  18  (September  1957).  Pp.  387-433. 

Gehring,  Ralph  B.  (Berchmans  College,  Cebu  City)  "Moral  Rearmament 
and  Filipino  Catholics,"  Philippine  Studies,  Vol.  5  (December  1957).  Pp. 
399-419. 
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Gleason,  Robert  W.  (Fordham  University)  Formal  Causality  and  the  Di- 
vine Inhabitation.  New  York:  New  York  Province,  1958.  Pp.  v  and  34. 

 .  "Charity  and  Ethics,"  Australasian  Catholic  Record,  Vol.  35 

(April  1958).  Pp.  126-135. 

 .  "Hell,  An  Apology,"  Thought,  Vol.  33  (Summer  1958)  Pp. 

165-182. 

 .  "Homosexuality-Moral  Aspects."  Homiletic  and  Pastoral  Revietv, 

(January  1958). 

 .  "Situational  Ethics,"  Thought,  Vol.  32  (Winter  1957).  Pp.  532- 

558. 

Lynch,  John  }.  (Weston  College)  "Notes  on  Moral  Theology,"  Theological 
Studies,  Vol.  18  (June  1957).  Pp.  216-248. 

Mackin,  Theodore  J.  (University  of  Santa  Clara)  The  Instrumental-Dis- 
positive Causality  of  the  Sacraments  According  to  the  Early  Writings  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Rome:  Gregorian  University  Press,  1958.  Pp.  82. 

McNally,  Robert  E.  (Woodstock  College)  Der  irische  Uber  de  numeris. 
Munich:  Fotodruck:  Mikrokopie  G.m.b.H.,  1957.  Pp.  xv  and  210. 

Murray,  John  Courtney  (Woodstock  College)  "The  Freedom  of  Man  in 
the  Freedom  of  the  Church,"  The  Modern  Age,  (Fall,  1957). 

Musurillo,  Herbert  (Bellarmine  College)  "History  and  Symbol:  A  Study 
of  Form  in  Early  Christian  Literature,"  Theological  Studies,  Vol.  18 
(September  1957).  Pp.  357-386. 

 .  Methodius:  The  Symposium,  a  Treatise  on  Chastity.  Westminster 

Maryland:  The  Newman  Press,  1958.  Pp.  vi  and  250.  (Vol.  27  in  the  An- 
cient Christian  Writers  series). 

O'Hanlon,  Daniel  J.  (Alma  College)  The  Influence  of  Schelling  on  the 
Thought  of  Paul  Tillich.  Rome:  Gregorian  University  Press,  1958.  Pp.  46. 

Ong,  Walter  J.  (Saint  Louis  University)  "Man  Between  Two  Worlds:  St. 
Paul,  the  Paulists,  and  American  Catholicism,"  Catholic  World,  Vol.  187 
(May  1958).  Pp.  86-94. 

O'SuLLivAN,  Patrick  J.  (National  Legion  of  Decency)  Trinitarian  Analo- 
gies in  St.  Clement  of  Rome  and  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch.  Woodstock: 
Woodstock  College  Press,  1957.  Pp.  viii-40. 

Sweeney,  John  F.  X.  "Theological  Considerations  on  the  Mary-Church  An- 
alogy," Marian  Studies,  Vol.  9  (1958).  Pp.  31-51. 

Van  Ackeren,  Gerald  (Saint  Mary's  College)  "Mary's  Divine  Motherhood," 
in  Mariology,  Vol.  2,  ed.  Juniper  B.  Carol,  O.F.M.  Milwaukee:  Bruce 
Publishing  Co.,  1957.  Pp.  177-227. 

Van  Roo,  William  A.  (Gregorian  University)  De  Sacramentis  in  Genere. 
Rome:  Gregorian  University  Press,  1957.  Pp.  xvi  and  374. 

 .  "The  Resurrection  of  Christ:  Instrumental  Cause  of  Grace," 

Gregorianum,  Vol.  39  (April  1958).  Pp.  271-284. 

Vollert,  Cyril  (Saint  Mary's  College)  "Doctrinal  Development:  A  Basic 
Theory,"  Proceedings  of  the  Catholic  Theological  Society  of  America,  Vol. 
12,  (1958).  Pp.  45-74. 
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 .  "The  Scientific  Structure  of  Mariology,"  "The  Fundamental  Prin- 
ciple of  Mariology,"  "Mary  and  the  Church,"  in  Mariology,  Vol.  2,  ed.  by 
Juniper  B.  Carol,  O.F.M.  Milwaukee:  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  1957.  Pp. 
1-29;  30-87;  550-595. 

 .  "The  Mary-Church  Analogy  in  Relationship  to  the  Fundamental 

Principle  of  Mariology,"  Marian  Studies,  Vol.  9,  (1958).  Pp.  107-128. 

 .  "Origin  and  Age  of  the  Universe  Appraised  by  Science,"  Theo- 
logical Studies,  Vol.  18  (June  1957).  Pp.  137-168. 

Wassmer,  Thomas  A.  (St.  Peter's  College)  "Graham  Greene:  Literary  Artist 
and  Philosopher-Theologian,"  Homiletic  and  Pastoral  Review,  Vol.  58 
(March  1958).  Pp.  583-589. 

Weigel,  Gustave  (Woodstock  College)  "American  Catholic  Intellectual- 
ism — A  Theologian's  Reflections,"  Review  of  Politics,  Vol.  19  (July  1957). 
Pp.  275-307. 

 .  "Der  Amerikanische  Katholizismus  und  die  Oekumenische  Be- 

wegung,"  Lutherische  Rundschau,  Vol.  8  (May  1958).  Pp.  28-40. 
 .  "Amerikanismus,"  in  Lexicon  fuer  Theologie  und  Kirche.  Vol.  i. 

Freiburg  i.  B.:  Herder,  1958. 
 .  A  Catholic  Primer  on  the  Ecumenical  Movement.  Westminster, 

Maryland:  Newman  Press,  1957.  (Woodstock  Papers,  No.  i) 
Weis,  Earl  A.  (West  Baden  College)  The  Anselmian  Tradition  in  William 

of  Auvergne's  De  Causis  Cur  Deus  Homo.  Rome,  1958.  Pp.  vii  and  56. 
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Jesuit  Educational  Association 
Freshmen  1957-1958, 1958-1959 


Liberal  Arts 

Engineering 

Commerce 

Total 

00  o\ 

00 
>r\ 

On 

00  CN 

00 

CN 

O 

CN  C\ 

OS 

ITS 

0\ 

CN  CN 

CN 

CN 

00 

T 

00 

ri  00 

T 

00 

:rea 
ere 

CN 

ITS 

Cn 

C\  Cs 

Cs 

Cs 

ston  College   537  540 

nisius  College   235  239 

eighton  University   391  418 

irfield  University   306  311 

rdham  University   455  453 

;orgetown  University   392  367 


492 
75 
114 

357 
123 


491 
85 
93 

349 
136 


,029  1,031 
310  324 


505 
306 
812 
515 


511 
311 

802 
503 


+  3 
+  14 
+  6 
+  5 

—  10 

—  12 


jnzaga  University  

194 

164  118 

64        36        36  348 

264 

84 

)llege  of  the  Holy  Cross 

455 

522 

  455 

522 

+ 

67 

hn  Carroll  University  

560 

607 

  560 

607 

+ 

47 

Moyne  College  

356 

387 

  356 

387 

+ 

31 

;)yola  College  

297 

199 

  297 

199 

98 

pyola  University,  Chicago  .  .  . 

.  515 

539 

216       171  731 

710 

21 

i)yola  University,  Los  Angeles  . 

132 

139  94 

96  51 

49 

277 

284 

+  7 

)yola  University,  New  Orleans 

278 

216 

97 

54 

375 

270 

—  105 

■arquette  University  

772 

814  342 

340  250 

209 

1,364 

1,363 

230 

289 

230 

289 

+  59 

)ckhurst  College  

163 

152 

82 

87 

245 

239 

-  6 

.  Joseph's  College  

362 

384 

362 

384 

-\-  22 

I.  Louis  University  

632 

621 

397 

292 

369 

347 

1,398 

1,260 

—  138 

.  Peter's  College  

244 

254 

253 

252 

497 

506 

+  9 

atde  University  

382 

421 

185 

156 

163 

136 

730 

713 

-  17 

iring  Hill  College  

339 

318 

339 

318 

—  21 

aiversity  of  Detroit  

440 

513 

417 

403 

209 

201 

1,066 

1,117 

+  51 

aiversity  of  San  Francisco  .  .  . 

312 

237 

101 

91 

413 

361 

-  52 

niversity  of  Santa  Clara  

163 

170 

100 

85 

61 

73 

324 

328 

+  4 

liversity  of  Scranton  

187 

293 

54 

55 

85 

118 

326 

466 

+  140 

heeling  College  

151 

134 

151 

134 

-  17 

ivier  University  

241 

366 

62 

23 

223 

306 

526 

695 

+  169 

Totals    9,721   10,067    1,769    1,714    3,357    3,284  14,847  14,898 


I  crease  or  Decrease 


+346 


-55 


■73 


+51 


Jesuit  Educational  Association 


High  School  Enrollment  1958-1959 


a 

o 

<r\ 

o\ 

3 

Freshm 

Sophon 

Juniors 

Seniors 

Specials 

Total 

Total 
1958-lS 

Increase 

263 

220 

179 

160 

822 

790 

+  3 

101 

84 

68 

54 

307 

318 

Ronton  Clnllpcrp  T-TicrVi  .^rhnnl  Rr^ctr^n 

383 

368 

328 

298 

1,377 

1,368 

+ 

349 

140 

296 

238 

1  1,024 

940 

+  f 

Brophy  College  Preparatory,  Phoenix  

129 

107 

84 

75 

395 

340 

Campion  Jesuit  High  School,  Prairie  du  Chien  .  . 

161 

142 

143 

114 

560 

564 

Canisius  High  School,  Buffalo 

262 

220 

239 

206 

9/9 

917 

+  1 

f^nJinl^in  PC?in;inn                     T-Tio-h  ^rhoril 

'\^xxa.iJLai±i  xvdL^dLiXi  xv±v.iili^l  Icti  X  Xi^il  L/L-XivJUi,  VV  iCiliLd 

173 

157 

142 

109 

581 

577 

+ 

122 

108 

90 

78 

398 

420 

—  2 

55 

51 

50 

52 

23 

231 

234 

Creighton  Preparatory  School,  Omaha  .  . 

192 

194 

139 

132 

657 

613 

Fairfield  College  Preparatory  School,  Fairfield  .  . 

216 

187 

201 

227 

831 

875 

—  ^ 

X  wx  laiictlil   X  X  CL/cil  JLUl  y    L/CllL^L^i,   i>iC  W     X  yJl  Iv  

250 

192 

215 

162 

Q  1  Q 

777 

+  ^ 

vjcLii gCLU wii  1  1  cudi dLui y  ociiucji,  VjaxrcLl  Jrd.rA.  ,  . 

58 

56 

47 

43 

51 

255 

249 

+ 

209 

170 

182 

129 

690 

660 

+ 

VJUll^dga  Xllgll  OLllUUl,    VV  dolllIlgLOIl,  LJm  V-#  

191 

188 

162 

127 

668 

640 

+  2 

Jesuit  High  School,  Dallas  . 

189 

149 

138 

112 

588 

555 

+ 

Jesuit  High  School,  New  Orleans  

226 

242 

225 

169  105 

967 

1,003 

101 

88 

80 

1 

270 

176 

+  c 

Tfaciiit"  T-Tirrn  ^r*n/^/^l    T  o m 

96 

78 

73 

56 

303 

285 

+  1 

247 

235 

221 

206 

909 

925 

24 

34 

29 

22 

109 

130 

—  / 

Loyola  School  New  York 

32 

40 

20 

23 

21 

136 

151 

-  1 

Loyola  High  School,  Towson  

205 

207 

204 

142 

758 

771 

+  1 

307 

249 

203 

166 

925 

858 

+  ( 

Marquette  University  High  School,  Milwaukee  .  . 

261 

243 

238 

218 

960 

965 

43 

61 

69 

44 

217 

224 

_ 

232 

258 

283 

183 

956 

922 

+  : 

Regis  High  School  Denver 

144 

123 

116 

90 

473 

473 

Regis  High  School,  New  York  

207 

186 

136 

85 

614 

588 

+  : 

D     1  k         xj-   U  C  U  1 

154 

124 

134 

127 

539 

520 

+  1 

240 

252 

243 

259 

994 

1,008 

338 

278 

279 

241 

1,136 

1,091 

+  ; 

266 

278 

286 

192 

1,022 

1,049 

.^t  Tonn'Q  T-Ticrn  ^rnnril  .^nrf*vf*nnrf 

93 

58 

37 

31 

40 

259 

244 

+  1 

St.  Joseph's  College  High  School,  Philadelphia  .  . 

245 

218 

233 

200 

896 

876 

+  : 

St.  Louis  University  High  School,  St.  Louis  .... 

228 

221 

214 

191 

854 

843 

+  • 

St.  Peter's  Preparatory  School,  Jersey  City  

273 

241 

251 

239 

1,004 

1,026 

St.  Xavier  High  School,  Cincinnati  

294 

251 

236 

199 

980 

923 

+  ' 

90 

105 

87 

56 

338 

330 

+ 

Seatde  Preparatory  School,  Seatde  

134 

121 

97 

96 

448 

429 

+ 

University  of  Detroit  High  School,  Detroit  

284 

245 

276 

221 

1,026 

1,036 

337 

260 

247 

208 

1,052 

1,010 

+  ' 

TOTAL  1958-1959   

8,404 

7,429  7,220  5 

,980    244  29,277  28,693 

+51 

TOTAL  1957-1958   

8,347 

7,830  6,570  5 

,678  268 

INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  

+57 

-401  +650  +302  - 

-24 

II 


An  Analysis  of  National  Statistics 
1958-1959 

Eugene  F.  Mangold,  S.J. 

High  School  Statistics 

Once  again  the  over-all  enrollment  o£  Jesuit  high  schools  has  reached 
a  new  peak.  For  the  ninth  consecutive  year  enrollment  in  our  Jesuit  high 
schools  showed  an  increase  over  the  preceeding  year  and  for  the  sixth 
consecutive  year  a  new  all  time  high  was  reached.  This  present  year 
shows  an  increase  of  584  over  the  previous  high. 

With  a  deep  bow  to  my  predecessors  who  spent  many  a  laborious 
hour  figuring  out  comparative  analyses  of  the  enrollment  figures,  I  am 
abandoning  this  system  of  comparative  analysis  for  this  year's  enroll- 
ment. After  many  hours  of  studying  this  year's  figures  and  after  consult- 
ing with  several  who  are  qualified  in  the  field  of  educational  statistics,  I 
have  the  following  reasons  for  abandoning,  temporarily  at  least,  the  idea 
of  comparison  with  other  high  schools.  The  reasons  are : 

1.  The  total  numerical  enrollment  of  our  Jesuit  high  schools  does  not 
permit  a  competent  random  sampling  in  comparison  with  the  over-all 
numerical  high  school  enrollment  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  complexity  of  the  over-all  high  school  enrollment  with  its  urban, 
semi-rural,  and  rural  schools,  its  general  high  schools,  and  its  vocational 
high  schools,  gives  us  no  adequate  norm  of  comparison  with  the  almost 
exclusive  nature  of  our  urban  specialized  college  preparatory  high 
schools. 

3.  The  only  alternative  for  comparison  would  be  with  comparison  of 
figures  with  the  schools  affiliated  with  the  National  Council  of  Inde- 
pendent Schools  or  with  the  College  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  eastern 
area.  However,  even  in  this  case  there  is  a  widespread  divergence  in  the 
type  of  school  and  in  the  courses  offered. 

Consequently,  I  would  like  this  year,  in  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  clothe 
the  skeletal  figures  of  the  Jesuit  high  school  enrollment  with  the  warm 
flesh  of  local  Diocesan  conditions,  entrance  and  application  data,  and 
availability  of  classroom  space.  In  many  cases  I  do  not  have  this  material 
at  hand.  I  would  hope  in  following  years  that  we  may  secure  information 
from  the  various  principals  on  the  reasons  which  would  explain  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  their  statistics. 
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Schools  which  surged  over  the  1,000  student  enrollment  this  year  were 
Boston  College  High  with  1,377,  Brooklyn  Preparatory  with  1,024, 
Ignatius  of  Cleveland  with  1,136,  St.  Ignatius  of  San  Francisco  with 
1,022,  St.  Peter's  of  Jersey  City  with  1,004,  University  of  Detroit  High 
with  1,026  and  Xavier  of  New  York  with  1,052.  St.  Ignatius  of  Chicago 
and  Jesuit  High  School  of  New  Orleans  have  dropped  from  the  1,000 
student  enrollment. 

Twenty-seven  of  the  Jesuit  high  schools  showed  an  increase  in  their 
enrollment  while  fifteen  high  schools  showed  a  decrease.  One  school, 
Regis,  Denver,  remained  the  same. 

It  is  precisely  in  this  field  of  increase  and  decrease  that  I  feel  the  area 
of  comparative  statistical  analysis  fails  to  give  a  true  picture.  The  fact 
that  an  individual  school  has  a  numerical  increase  or  decrease  is  easily 
ascertainable  in  the  enrollment  tabulation.  Very  possibly,  however,  stark 
enumeration  of  figures  and  comparative  analysis  of  the  figures  may  well 
give  an  untrue  picture.  A  school  may  show  a  numerical  decrease  and  yet 
be  educationally  improved  inasmuch  as  the  drop  involves  a  tightening  of 
entrance  standards. 

Perhaps  some  comments  on  the  enrollment  of  the  various  high  schools 
as  it  is  known  to  this  writer  may  give  a  clearer  picture  to  our  readers  of 
the  "why"  of  their  numbers.  Brooklyn  Preparatory  shows  an  increase  of 
84  students  and  it  can  be  explained  possibly  by  the  fact  that  Brooklyn 
Prep  now  has  more  room  available  for  the  regular  four  years  of  high 
school  after  discontinuing  the  February  entrance  program  of  the  Brook- 
lyn diocese.  Brophy  Preparatory  of  Phoenix  with  an  increase  of  55  could 
possibly  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  are  comparatively  new  and  as 
they  become  better  known  and  better  established  are  acquiring  more  ap- 
plications. Creighton  Preparatory  of  Omaha  with  an  increase  of  44  was 
undoubtedly  helped  by  the  fact  that  they  have  opened  a  sparkling  new 
high  school  and  a  campus  separate  from  the  University.  It  is  intriguing 
to  note  that  Fairfield  has  lost  44,  explanation  unknown.  New  Orleans 
with  a  minus  of  36  is  explained  inasmuch  as  a  school  decision  restricted 
the  Junior  High  School  group  to  a  single  class.  Portland,  Oregon  with 
an  increase  of  94  has  added  another  year.  Next  year  they  will  graduate 
their  first  Senior  class.  Loyola  Academy  of  Wilmette  with  an  increase  of 
67  has  the  allurement  of  a  magnificent  new  high  school  building  to  draw 
more  students.  Rochester  with  an  increase  of  34  again  could  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  just  attaining  permanent  status  as  a  comparatively 
new  high  school.  Regis  of  New  York  with  a  plus  of  26  has,  by  a  re- 
arrangement of  its  facilities,  been  enabled  to  accept  more  students  than 
in  previous  years.  Incidentally  the  modest  figure  of  26  as  an  increase  for 
Regis  does  not  disclose  the  fact  that  some  1500  eager  applicants  for  en- 
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trance  to  Regis  were  very  anxious  to  become  a  stark  statistic  in  our  an- 
nual enrollment  survey.  St.  Ignatius  of  Cleveland  with  a  rise  of  45  has 
a  very  interesting  picture  if  we  had  the  details  of  their  rise  in  past  years. 
A  look  at  their  figures  of  past  years  would  show  that  Ignatius  took  a 
decided  drop  some  years  back  and  has  since  recovered  and  surged  to  the 
top  as  one  of  our  largest  schools.  Xavier  of  Cincinnati  with  a  plus  of  57 
is  ready  to  open  in  September  of  59  (God  willing)  a  new  high  school 
and  this  fact  has  undoubtedly  brought  to  them  students  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  enrolled  at  Xavier.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  similar 
stories  and  reasons  lying  behind  the  bare  facade  of  enrollment  statistics, 
but  that  information  is  unfortunately  not  available  to  the  writer. 

The  question  of  the  new  non-Latin  course  in  some  of  the  schools 
(Rochester,  Wilmette,  Wichita?)  does  not  appear  in  the  numerical  sta- 
tistics and  yet  it  is,  I  imagine,  of  intense  interest  to  many  of  our  readers. 
In  all  cases,  the  new  course  is  the  result  of  an  agreement  with  Diocesan 
authorities  and  is  due  to  local  Diocesan  conditions.  Despite  the  fear  of 
some  of  Ours,  it  would  seem  that  the  introduction  of  the  non-Latin  course 
has  not  been  the  open  sesame  to  a  flood  of  applicants  for  this  course.  Both 
the  Principal's  office  and  the  lack  of  interest  on  those  appHcants  who  want 
our  type  of  education  have  held  this  new  course  in  close  rein. 

I  think  it  would  be  extremely  interesting  if  in  next  year's  figures  we 
could  show  not  only  the  number  of  students  actually  enrolled  in  the 
freshman  class  but  also  the  number  of  applicants  who  attempted  to  be- 
come members  of  those  individual  freshman  classes.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  majority  of  our  schools  are  able  because  of  the  large 
number  of  applicants,  to  select  only  those  students  who  would  be  capable 
students  in  our  college  prep  schools. 

All  in  all,  the  numerical  statistics  and  the  facts  behind  the  figures  show 
a  healthy  picture  with  an  increase  commensurate  with  our  available 
facilities.  Most  of  our  high  schools  are  at  present  operating  pretty  closely 
to  the  limits  of  their  physical  capacities.  Unless  physical  capacities  are 
increased  the  prognosis  for  future  enrollment  would  seem  to  tend  more 
toward  a  qualitative  increase  rather  than  quantative.  The  increase  of  the 
CEEB  program,  the  advanced  placement  programs,  the  intensified 
mathematic  programs  will  all  necessarily  affect  the  calibre  of  the  students 
we  are  to  accept. 

Breakdown  of  Statistics  on  College  and  University  Enrollment 

The  complexity  of  courses  offered  in  many  of  the  universities  makes 
it  physically  impractical  to  prepare  a  tabular  presentation  of  all  the  vari- 
ous courses  offered.  Consequently,  it  was  necessary  to  include  various 
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items  under  general  classifications.  Perhaps  some  of  the  following  sta- 
tistics will  present  a  clearer  picture  of  the  tabular  presentation  of  statistics. 

Under  Nursing,  we  have  included  both  the  B.S.  and  R.N.  curricula. 
The  breakdown  is  as  follows:  Boston  College,  945  B.S.;  Creighton,  246 
R.N.;  Georgetown,  209  B.S.;  Gonzaga,  273  R.N.,  14  B.S.;  Loyola,  Chi- 
cago, 460  B.S.;  Loyola,  Los  Angeles,  65  B.S.;  Marquette,  578  B.S.;  St. 
Louis,  445  R.N.;  Seattle,  158  R.N.;  San  Francisco,  167  B.S. 

The  Miscellaneous  includes:  Boston  College,  graduate  business  admin- 
istration 244;  Canisius,  pre-clinical  nursing  103;  Georgetown,  foreign 
service — day  457,  foreign  service — evening  237,  Institute  of  Linguistics 
— day  338,  Institute  of  Linguistics — night  120;  Gonzaga,  journalism  22, 
medical  technology  19,  music  16;  Holy  Cross,  special  3;  Loyola,  Chicago, 
Institute  of  Social  and  Industrial  Relations  144,  CP. A.  review  69;  Loyola, 
New  Orleans,  music  55;  Marquette,  dental  technology  iii,  journalism 
298,  medical  technology  147,  speech  112,  physical  therapy  75;  St.  Louis 
University,  social  service  76;  Seattle,  Sister  formation  46,  pre-major  62; 
University  of  Detroit,  dental  hygiene  70,  general  studies  730. 

The  enumeration  of  Low-Tuition  or  Short  Courses  is  as  follows: 
Boston  College,  adult  education  400;  Canisius  College,  reading  improve- 
ment 27;  Fordham,  cultural  courses,  1078,  real  estate  91,  insurance  49, 
management  244,  journalism  13,  technical  83;  Le  Moyne,  cultural  courses 
285,  labor  137;  Loyola  of  Los  Angeles,  cultural  courses  no;  Loyola,  New 
Orleans,  cultural  courses  63,  labor  215,  music  45;  Marquette,  adult  edu- 
cation 728;  St.  Joseph's,  Philadelphia,  labor  400;  St.  Louis,  adult  edu- 
cation 1362,  Parks  College  of  Aeronautical  Technology  70;  St.  Peter's, 
cultural  courses  257;  Seattle,  cultural  courses  43,  CPCU  65;  Spring  Hill, 
cultural  courses  19,  secretarial  law  11 ;  Detroit,  Institute  for  Business  Serv- 
ices 2250;  Scranton,  cultural  courses  161. 

Figures  included  in  Extension  courses  are  as  follows :  Loyola,  Chicago, 
home  study  1555;  Loyola,  Los  Angeles,  no;  Regis,  Denver,  9;  University 
of  Detroit,  23. 

Following  is  the  breakdown  in  figures  on  the  Part-time  listings  in  the 
table : 

Boston  College:  liberal  arts  405,  commerce — night  199,  graduate  arts 
and  sciences  570,  nursing,  B.S.  487,  social  work  62,  graduate  business 
administration  51. 

Canisius  College:  liberal  arts  267,  commerce — day  2,  commerce — night 
215,  graduate  418,  pre-cHnical  nursing  3. 

Creighton  University:  liberal  arts  239,  commerce — day  15,  commerce 
— night  47,  graduate  106,  law — day  4,  nursing,  R.N.  265,  pharmacy  i. 

Fairfield  University:  graduate  524,  liberal  arts  3. 
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Fordham  University:  commerce — day  6,  commerce — night  87,  edu- 
cation 1673,  graduate  1335,  law — night  8,  social  service  153. 

Georgetown  University:  liberal  arts  29,  business  administration — day 
13,  business  administration — night  155,  graduate  586,  law — night  713; 
foreign  service — day  18,  foreign  service — night  203,  Institute  of  Linguis- 
tics— day  170,  Institute  of  Linguistics — night  no. 

Gonzaga  University:  liberal  arts  46,  commerce — day  7,  education  17, 
engineering  7,  graduate  51,  law — night  13,  nursing,  R.N.  170,  nursing, 
B.S.  4,  medical  technology  i. 

John  Carroll  University:  liberal  arts  789,  commerce — night  525,  gradu- 
ate 324. 

Le  Moyne  College:  liberal  arts  90. 

Loyola,  Baltimore:  liberal  arts  587,  graduate  140. 

Loyola,  Chicago:  liberal  arts  45,  commerce — day  24,  university  college 
2078,  graduate  770,  law — night  149,  nursing,  B.S.  274,  social  work  63, 
social  and  industrial  relations  115,  C.P.A.  69. 

Loyola,  Los  Angeles:  liberal  arts  2,  commerce  8,  engineering  18,  gradu- 
ate 135,  law — night  200,  nursing,  B.S.  65,  evening  courses  173. 

Loyola,  New  Orleans:  liberal  arts  122,  commerce — day  17,  commerce 
— night  454,  graduate  151,  law — night  131,  music  9. 

Marquette  University:  liberal  arts  772,  commerce — day  41,  commerce 
— night  991,  dentistry  i,  engineering  678,  graduate  670,  law — day  22, 
nursing,  B.S.  289,  dental  technology  3,  journalism  8,  music  2,  speech  3. 

Regis,  Denver:  liberal  arts  277. 

Roc\hurst:  liberal  arts  15,  commerce — day  11,  dentistry  817. 

St.  Joseph's  College,  Phila.:  liberal  arts — day  2,  liberal  arts — night  2141. 

St.  Louis  University:  liberal  arts  530,  commerce — day  7,  commerce — 
night  145,  engineering  33,  graduate  1090,  law — night  41,  music  2,  nursing, 
R.N.  73,  social  service  7. 

St.  Peters  College:  liberal  arts  5,  commerce — day  3,  commerce — night 
206. 

Seattle  University:  liberal  arts  498,  commerce — day  84,  commerce — 
night  20,  education  418,  engineering  9,  graduate  86. 
Spring  Hill  College:  liberal  arts  365. 

University  of  Detroit:  liberal  arts  295,  commerce — day  35,  commerce 
— night  1582,  dentistry  6,  engineering  65.  graduate  749,  law — day  5,  law 
— night  6,  general  studies  6,  evening  division  2398. 

University  of  San  Francisco:  liberal  arts— day  5,  liberal  arts — night 
1 129,  commerce— day  3,  commerce— night  641,  education  82,  science  6, 
law — night  172,  nursing,  B.S.  37. 

University  of  Santa  Clara:  liberal  arts  26,  commerce — day  2,  commerce 
—night  288,  engineering  3,  graduate  i,  law — day  2. 
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University  of  Scranton:  liberal  arts  312,  commerce — day  4,  commerce 
night  282,  engineering  6,  graduate  98. 

Xavier  University:  liberal  arts  22,  commerce — day  15,  commerce — 
night  610,  liberal  arts — night  564,  graduate  11 10. 

Comments  on  College  and  University  Statistics 

Even  a  casual  glance  at  the  preceeding  section  which  shows  the  com- 
plexity of  courses  offered  in  our  colleges  and  universities  indicates  the 
difficulty  in  giving  the  reason  for  an  increase  or  decrease  in  our  various 
colleges.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  tabular  sta- 
tistical tables  will  show  either  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  an  individual  institution. 

In  discussing  the  enrollment  statistics  for  the  colleges  and  universities, 
I  am  using  the  figures  for  only  full-time  and  part-time  students.  I  am 
not  including  extension  or  low  tuition  students.  Consequently,  total  en- 
rollment figures  as  listed  in  this  article  will  in  many  cases  differ  from 
the  figures  listed  in  Dr.  Walters'  article  on  enrollments  in  School  and 
Society  (Dec.  6,  1958).  In  general,  the  college  and  university  totals  have 
an  over-all  increase  this  year  after  suffering  a  slight  decrease  last  year.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  reason  in  general  for  this  year's  increase  in  stu- 
dents is  due  in  most  schools  to  a  heavier  enrollment  in  part-time  students. 

A  comparison  of  the  six  largest  universities  of  the  Assistancy  with  both 
this  year's  and  last  year's  figures  will  give  some  general  indication  of  this 
year's  increase. 


1957-58 

1958-59 

Detroit 

9808 

10,520 

Marquette 

9949 

10,094 

Fordham 

8771 

8,851 

St.  Louis 

7315 

7,567 

Boston  College 

7477 

7429 

Loyola,  Chi. 

6828 

7,261 

Last  year  full-time  totals  for  all  colleges  and  universities  showed  a  loss 
of  3,422;  this  year  a  gain  of  520.  Part-time  students  last  year  showed  a 
gain  of  4,422;  this  year  a  gain  of  3,062.  The  full  and  part-time  students 
last  year  showed  a  gain  of  1,000  and  this  year  it  shows  a  gain  of  3,582. 

Individual  Departments 

Liberal  Arts  this  year  shows  a  gain  of  682  as  against  a  loss  last  year  of 
745.  Commerce,  day,  shows  a  loss  of  470  this  year  as  against  a  loss  of  236 
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last  year.  Night  Commerce  has  gained  both  years;  this  year  171,  last  year 
922.  The  professional  schools  of  Dentistry,  Engineering,  and  Medicine 
all  show  a  loss  this  year.  The  loss  is  a  continuation  of  the  indication  of 
lower  enrollment  manifested  in  last  year's  figures.  The  Schools  of  En- 
gineering have  taken  a  loss  of  253  this  year  as  against  an  increase  of  349 
last  year.  Graduate  Departments  seem  to  show  signs  of  a  healthy  and 
continued  growth  with  a  gain  of  887  for  last  year  and  an  additional 
growth  of  536  this  year. 


Some  Random  Observations 


As  I  have  mentioned,  it  is  rather  difficult  in  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities area  to  assign  specific  reasons  for  increases  or  decreases.  However, 
I  shall  try  somewhat  to  explain  the  figures.  First  of  all  with  regard  to  the 
general  increase  in  enrollment  this  year  as  indicated  in  the  Walters'  report 
on  1958-1959  statistics,  there  was  a  much  larger  percentage  of  women 
students  for  the  first  time  this  year  as  against  a  much  smaller  increase  in 
male  first  time  enrollment.  This,  of  course,  would  affect  the  S.J.  enroll- 
ment figures  and  would  put  us  in  an  adverse  relation  to  the  statistics  of 
the  Walters'  report.  The  expiration  of  many  of  the  G.I.  benefits  and  the 
consequent  lower  registration  figures  of  ex  G.I.s  is  clearly  manifested 
in  the  S.J.  tables.  Another  financial  facet  would  be  the  recent  financial 
recession  with  its  tightened  money  situation  and  the  impossibility  of 
many  potential  students  to  secure  the  job  necessary  to  finance  their 
college  education.  As  indicated  later  in  this  article,  this  factor  undoubted- 
ly forced  many  of  our  potential  students  either  into  the  state  or  municipal 
colleges  or  completely  prevented  them  from  applying  for  a  college  edu- 
cation. Some  who  know  the  college  and  university  field  better  than  I  have 
said  that  the  movement  toward  tighter  admission  standards  on  the  part 
of  many  of  our  schools  has  also  caused  a  restriction  in  enrollment.  Cer- 
tainly with  many  of  our  schools  demanding  CEEB  requirements  for 
admission  there  is  a  much  higher  percentage  of  rejects  than  in  previous 
years.  Still  another  factor  that  could  affect  our  colleges  is  the  knowledge 
that  in  at  least  two  or  three  of  our  colleges  with  boarding  facilities  the 
percentage  of  applicants  for  boarding  space  available  was  at  the  ratio  of 
five  applicants  for  each  space.  Others  of  our  colleges  could  also  have  this 
problem.  As  was  mentioned  in  the  high  school  commentaries  it  would 
be  interesting  to  have  the  figures  of  the  total  applicants  rejected  together 
with  the  figures  of  students  actually  accepted. 
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National  Comparisons 

As  mentioned  previously,  we  are  following  a  different  set  of  figures 
than  Walters  in  his  report  but  some  general  trends  and  comparisons  are 
available.  In  Walters'  report  while  it  shows  a  substantial  increase  in  en- 
rollment in  the  sixty-five  public  universities,  state  and  municipal,  it  also 
shows  a  seven  per  cent  drop  in  the  fifty-two  private  universities.  This 
would  be  roughly  a  contrast  between  an  institution  with  low  instruc- 
tional and  low  living  expenses  and  a  private  institution  with  a  higher 
tuition  and  higher  living  expenses.  The  increase  in  Liberal  Arts  of  the 
S.J.  colleges  is  matched  by  an  increase  in  the  national  statistics.  The 
Walters  report  shows  an  increase  in  Commerce  and  Business  Adminis- 
tration as  against  a  gradual  decline  over  the  last  two  years  in  the  S.J. 
statistics.  The  apparently  surprising  decrease  in  Engineering  is  matched 
in  national  figures  with  a  7.6  decrease  in  national  enrollment.  The  figure 
comes  pretty  much  as  a  surprise  after  all  the  drum  beating  for  the  more 
scientific  approach  after  the  advent  of  Sputnik.  Despite  the  apparently 
meager  increase  in  general  S.J.  college  enrollment  our  administrators 
should  be  prepared  for  an  up-surge  in  college  applications.  This  year's 
freshman  classes  were  both  either  in  the  late  30's  or  early  40's  when  our 
national  birth  rates  were  low.  The  national  birth  rates  of  the  late  40's  and 
early  50's  indicate  an  extremely  heavy  potential  for  college  applications 
in  the  1960's. 

General  Summary 

An  interesting  commentary  on  this  freshman  class  from  several  deans 
is  that  this  freshman  class  is  one  of  the  best  potentially  for  serious  scholar- 
ship. Possibly  the  before  mentioned  movement  of  many  of  our  schools 
to  enrollment  on  CEEB  programs  or  similar  programs  has  contributed 
to  the  better  educational  atmosphere  of  this  class.  The  drop  in  our  pro- 
fessional schools  presents  an  interesting  question  and  I  wonder  if  part  of 
it  could  be  explained  by  the  problem  of  multiple  applications.  Two  very 
healthy  signs  in  the  general  over-all  picture  of  our  schools  is  the  fact  that 
our  Liberal  Arts  enrollment  and  our  Graduate  school  enrollment  is  de- 
finitely on  the  up-surge  and  that  our  extension  or  low  tuition  courses 
form  a  lighter  picture  in  the  general  over-all  enrollment  of  the  individual 
college.  As  with  the  high  school  enrollment,  although  the  tabular  tables 
of  the  college  and  university  are  now  extremely  complex  I  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  give  our  readers  in  our  next  year's  article  an  explanation 
by  the  various  deans  of  the  reasons  behind  their  statistics. 
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CATHOLIC  YOUTH  OF  YEAR:  Richard  T.  Cleary,  1958  graduate 
o£  St.  Ignatius'  High  School,  Cleveland,  was  named  "Youth  of  the  Year" 
by  the  National  Catholic  War  Veterans. 

Young  Cleary  received  a  scroll  and  a  $1,000  U.S.  Savings  Bond  at  the 
CWV  national  convention  in  Washington.  He  was  selected  on  the  basis 
of  a  CWV-sponsored  essay  contest  on  the  responsibilities  of  Catholic 
businessmen,  and  on  character  and  scholastic  achievement. 

•  SCHOLARSHIP  AND  STUDIES:  Reverend  Charles  F.  Donovan, 
S.J.,  dean  of  the  Boston  College  School  of  Education,  announced  that  an 
honors  program  will  be  initiated  for  upperclassmen  in  September.  Its 
purpose  is  to  provide,  through  a  discussion-seminar,  an  educational  ex- 
perience appropriate  to  the  imaginative  and  intellectually  gifted  student. 
A  unique  feature  of  the  new  honors  program  is  that  when  honor  stu- 
dents become  Seniors,  they  will  act  as  teachers  in  the  Sophomore  Honors 
Seminar.  This  will  give  them  a  share  in  the  academic  leadership  of  the 
college  and  practice  in  the  techniques  of  teaching  by  discussion. 

Aims:  The  purpose  of  the  Honors  Program  in  the  School  of  Education 
is  the  same  as  that  of  honors  programs  generally,  namely,  to  provide  an 
educational  experience  that  is  appropriate  to  the  imaginative  and  intel- 
lectually gifted  student.  The  Honors  Seminars  will  differ  from  other 
courses  not  so  much  quantitatively  in  the  amount  of  reading  assigned  or 
number  of  papers  required  but  rather  qualitatively  in  terms  of  demands 
placed  upon  the  intelligence,  initiative,  and  academic  resourcefulness  of 
the  student  in  reading,  reflecting,  discussing,  and  doing  research  at  a 
higher  level  than  is  required  of  most  college  students. 

The  teaching  procedure  of  the  Honors  Program  will  be  that  of  the 
discussion-seminar.  Among  the  outcomes  desired  from  the  use  of  this 
technique  are  habits  of  analysis  and  reflection,  intellectual  self-confidence, 
poise  and  tolerance  in  academic  discussion,  consistency  in  expressing  and 
maintaining  a  point  of  view,  and  a  habit  of  questioning,  with  appropri- 
ate humility,  the  generalizations  of  others,  whether  the  generalizations 
are  made  by  fellow  students  or  famed  philosophers. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  School  of  Education's  Honors  Program, 
the  Senior  Seminar,  will  have  as  its  aims  to  give  Honors  students  a  share 
in  the  academic  leadership  of  the  college,  experience  with  discussion- 
seminar  techniques,  and  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  difference  between 
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mastery  of  a  subject  for  personal  use  (learning)  and  for  communication 
to  others  (teaching) .  These  acquirements  would  be  valuable  for  students 
in  any  collegiate  honors  program,  but  are  particularly  appropriate  for 
honors  students  in  a  School  of  Education. 

Loyola  U niversity  of  New  Orleans  inaugurated  a  new  Summer  School 
feature  this  year  with  a  six-weeks  session  on  the  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sidad  Iberoamericana  in  Mexico  City.  All  lectures  were  in  English  and 
comprised  General  Physics,  Philosophy,  Theology,  Spanish.  The  Univer- 
sidad  is  a  Jesuit  institution. 

Holy  Cross  of  Worcester,  under  the  sponsorship  of  Father  Joseph 
M.  F.  Marique,  S.J.,  held  a  public  examination  on  Thucydides.  The  panel 
of  six  students  of  the  Greek  Honors  Course  were  all  graduates  of  Jesuit 
High  Schools. 

Georgetown  University  of  Washington,  D.C.,  held  a  public  Academy 
on  the  defense  of  Vergil's  Aeneid.  Six  Freshmen  were  the  defenders  in 
the  two  hour  academic  display.  Mr.  J.  William  Hunt,  S.J.,  directed  the 
program. 

]ust  Like  Oxford  Xavier  University  of  Cincinnati  has  adopted  the  tu- 
torial method  of  Oxford  in  the  classical  language  courses  for  Sophomores 
and  Juniors  in  the  Honors  Bachelor  of  Arts  Program.  Father  John  Felten, 
S.J.,  who  has  just  completed  his  studies  in  Classics  at  Oxford  says  that  the 
program  works  out  very  well.  The  new  system  enables  the  professor  to 
cover  almost  three  times  the  material  covered  by  the  ordinary  class 
method. 

The  tutorial  system  proves  of  especial  value  to  the  student  of  superior 
ability  because  he  is  given  the  opportunity  to  make  as  much  progress  as 
he  is  able  to  without  being  slowed  by  other  class  members.  In  the  Xavier 
adaptation  of  the  system,  the  students  meet  the  professor  singly  or  in  pairs 
once  a  week.  Often  they  must  submit  an  essay  on  an  assigned  topic.  It 
has  been  found  that  meeting  in  pairs  serves  as  an  incentive  to  the  students 
because  neither  wants  to  be  shown  up  by  the  other.  This  system  makes  it 
difficult — if  not  impossible — for  a  student  to  bluf?  his  way  through  any 
part  of  the  course  or  to  fall  into  procrastinating  habits.  Sitting  face  to  face 
with  his  professor,  the  student  is  unable  to  conceal  faulty  preparation. 

Homeric  Academy  was  held  by  Regis  of  New  York  in  which  nine 
Seniors  held  a  public  defense  of  Homer.  Professors  of  the  City  College  of 
New  York  and  Columbia  were  the  Examiners. 

$2^2,000  in  Scholarships  were  won  this  past  June  by  the  Seniors  at 
Boston  College  High.  According  to  Father  Ambrose  J.  Mahoney,  S.J., 
the  Principal,  42  Seniors  won  70  scholarships  and  grants  plus  4  Service 
Academy  appointments.  The  financial  awards  won  exceeded  the  total 
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tuition  costs  of  the  entire  Senior  Class  for  the  entire  four  years  of  their 
High  school  training. 

NATIONAL  SPEECH  CONTEST :  On  May  16-1 7  Loyola  Academy, 
Wilmette,  Illinois,  was  host  to  the  Seventh  Annual  Grand  Tournament 
of  the  National  Catholic  Forensic  League.  Approximately  480  students 
from  27  dioceses  and  130  high  schools  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  participated  in  the  debate  and  forensic  tournament  and  in  a 
three  chamber  student  congress,  the  latter  being  held  in  the  council  cham- 
bers of  the  Chicago  City  Hall.  Father  Robert  A.  Pollauf,  S.J.,  Loyola 
Academy,  president  of  the  Chicago  Catholic  Forensic  League  and  gen- 
eral director  of  the  Grand  Tournament,  was  elected  president  of  the 
N.C.F.L.  for  the  coming  year. 

It  is  noteworthy  to  recount  that  four  of  the  eight  finalists  in  debate  were 
teams  from  Jesuit  high  schools:  viz.,  Jesuit  High  of  New  Orleans,  St. 
Ignatius,  Cleveland,  Fordham  Prep  and  Xavier  of  New  York.  Xavier 
was  runner-up  in  debate  and  also  took  second  place  in  the  sweepstakes 
award  which  included  debate  and  forensics. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  Eighth  Annual  Tournament  to  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  7-9,  1959,  with  Mr.  William  P.  Roberts,  S.J., 
Gonzaga  and  president  of  the  Washington  Catholic  Forensic  League  as 
general  director. 

•  GRANTS  AND  GIFTS:  $186,000— The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion has  given  28  federal  grants,  totaling  about  $437,000,  to  20  Catholic 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  support  of  scientific  research, 
conferences,  exchange  of  information,  and  teacher  training. 

The  largest  single  grant,  $186,600,  went  to  Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  its  famed  institute  of  language  and  linguistics  for 
research  in  mechanical  translation. 

$114,500 — Four  professors  from  three  Jesuit-directed  universities  re- 
ceived grants  totaling  $114,500  from  the  National  Science  Foundation  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1958.  Allotments  were  made  to  246  persons  for  scien- 
tific study. 

The  recipients  from  Catholic  institutions  are  Carl  C.  Kiess,  George- 
town University,  one-year  grant,  $24,000;  Elijah  Adams,  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity, two-year  grant,  $53,000;  George  W.  Schaeffer,  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity, three-year  grant,  $10,500;  and  John  W.  Sounders,  Marquette 
University,  Milwaukee,  three-year  grant,  $27,000. 

A  government  agency,  the  Foundation  gave  246  grants  totaling  $4,720,- 
545  to  promote  scientific  study. 
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$85,000 — A  grant  of  $85,000  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York  has  been  made  to  Boston  College.  The  grant  will  make  it  possible 
to  expand  programs  for  the  advanced  placement  and  early  admission  of 
qualified  students,  who  want  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  their 
professional  preparation. 

$25,000  —  The  Honorary  Directors  of  Rockhurst  College  have  an- 
nounced an  expanded  scholarship  fund.  Financed  by  a  membership  of 
1,000  citizens,  the  sum  of  $25,000  each  year  will  be  made  available  in:  (i) 
grants  to  needy  students;  (2)  competitive  examination  awards;  (3) 
awards  made  on  recommendation  of  high  school  principals;  (4)  annual 
contributions  to  the  College's  scholarship  endowment.  The  enlarged  sus- 
taining fund  will  enable  more  than  100  students  to  receive  aid  each  year. 

$15,000 — A  $1^,000  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Contract  for  biological 
research  has  been  awarded  to  Donald  Greif?,  professor  of  pathology  at  the 
Marquette  Medical  school.  It  was  part  of  a  $45,000  three  year  grant  by  the 
commission  for  research  in  rickettsial  and  viral  infections  of  radiation  in- 
jury. The  contract  became  effective  January  i.  He  already  is  working 
under  a  five  year,  $60,000  grant  for  research  in  rickettsia  (disease  micro- 
organisms) from  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

$12,000 — New  Library  Painting:  A  $12,000  set  of  13  panels  by  French 
Artist  Andre  Girard  was  presented  to  Marquette  University  early  in 
May.  The  set  constitutes  a  9  x  11  foot  mural  of  Christ  Teaching  the  Apos- 
tles. Worked  out  by  Girard  intermittently  for  6  years  they  are  a  gift  to 
Marquette  from  an  anonymous  foundation  in  New  York. 

$6,000 — in  funds  for  equipment  has  been  awarded  to  Creighton's  Bi- 
ology Department  to  further  study  of  chemical  control  of  embryonic  de- 
velopment. 

$2,000 — A  $2,000  Public  Health  Service  grant  has  been  awarded  Dr. 
Robert  J.  Laffin,  assistant  professor  of  microbiology  at  the  Creighton 
University  School  of  Medicine. 

•  MISCELLANY :  List  of  Free  Science  Material  may  be  had  from  Mr. 
Arnold  R.  Beezer,  S.J.,  Jesuit  High,  9000  S.W.  Beaverton-Hillside  High- 
way, Portland  25,  Oregon.  The  list  contains  the  titles  and  sources  of  159 
current  free  science  movies  and  10  catalogs. 

Educators  Progress  Service  of  Randolph,  Wisconsin,  publish  a  series  of 
Handbooks  of  free  materials.  The  price  of  the  Handbooks  varies  between 
$6.50  and  $7.50.  Titles  of  interest  are  "Educators  Index  to  Free  Material," 
"Educators  Guide  to  Free  Films,"  "Educators  Guide  to  Free  Slidefilms." 
"Educators  Guide  to  Free  Tapes  and  Scripts." 
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